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Vocational or Semi-Professional? 


[ EDITORIAL | 


NCREASINGLY studies and experience in- 
I dicate that a large proportion of stu- 
dents in junior colleges do not continue 
their formal education after graduation 
from this institution. In many institu- 
tions a majority of the students find that 
the junior college is actually a “termi- 
nal” institution, even though they might 
have planned otherwise upon entrance. 
Such students are likely to have taken 
a general or liberal arts course which 
would have permitted them to enter the 
upper division of a university had they 
decided to do so. 

More and more, however, we find stu- 
dents entering the junior college with 
the definite expectation that it will 
mark the completion of their formal, 
full-time education. Such students are 
primarily interested in preparing to 
make a living—they should also be in- 
terested in equipping themselves for 
better living. How should the courses 
which they take be designated? “Voca- 
tion,” “occupational,” “semi-profession- 
al,” “terminal,” and other terms are 
found in common use and with some re- 
sultant confusion. 

The terms “vocational” and “occupa- 
tional” are very broad in their connota- 
tions. They include training for a job 
at any level—professional, semi-profes- 
sional, trade school, apprenticeship, re- 
habilitation, CCC camps, and so forth. 
Further they suggest specific preparation 
for the job. Courses designed to prepare 


for better living are not ordinarily 
thought of as a part of vocational train- 
ing. Vocational training aims at better 
earning power. 

The term “semi-professional,” on the 
other hand, has distinct junior college 
implications. Writers on the junior col- 
lege movement have defined the profes- 
sions as fields requiring at least a four- 
year college or university course and the 
trades and clerical occupations as fields 
in order to enter which a high school 
training or its equivalent is sufficient. 
They have then defined a middle level 
group of occupations for which the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that ap- 
proximately two years of education be- 
yond the high school are necessary and 
sufficient. To these the appropriate, if 
somewhat awkward term, “semi-profes- 
sions” has been assigned. This term is 
thus unique to what is commonly ac- 
cepted as the junior college field. It 
distinguishes clearly between the full 
professional level and the trade school 
level—between the lawyer, doctor, engi- 
neer, and minister on the one hand and 
the butcher, the baker, and the mechanic 
on the other. “Semi-professional” al- 
ready has come to have a more or less 
definite connotation with reference to 
courses at the junior college level. It 
is important to use terms that have such 
specific meanings and to make them 
further definite and meaningful rather 
than to use such vague and general and 
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possibly misunderstood terms as “voca- 
tional” when referring to a specific sec- 
tion of the general educational field. 

The term has another distinct ad- 
vantage, however, because it suggests 
or ought to suggest more than mere 
occupational training. True professional 
training implies more than mere train- 
ing for a job, important as that is. 
It implies a certain amount of general 
cultural education to make a man a fit 
member of his own professional group 
and of the society of which it is a part. 
A professional man must be more than a 
technician else he has no right to the 
designation “professional.” “Semi-pro- 
fessional” does and should have the same 
connotation on a less extensive scale. The 
difference should be in amount, not in 
quality or type. Real semi-professional 
training must be more than mere voca- 
tional training. 

There is danger that some junior col- 
leges, in their enthusiasm for appropriate 
terminal courses for students, in a cur- 
riculum which is limited to only two 
short years, will tend to fill the stu- 
dents’ time largely if not entirely with 
vocational, or technical, or skill courses. 
An examination of the catalogs of numer- 
ous junior colleges shows that this is not 
only a danger but a reality in many in- 
stitutions. In some cases almost the entire 
two-year curriculum consists of courses 
which are required for the particular 
semi-professional field and are directly 
related to it. No time is left for the selec- 
tion of courses of a general character. 

Some junior colleges have steadfastly 
held both ideals before them and in 
planning the content of semi-professional 
curricula have definitely endeavored to 
place approximately equal emphasis on 
courses designed to develop technical 
skill and proficiency and on courses de- 
signed to provide culture, vision, appre- 
ciation, and better citizenship. They have 
insisted that prospective business men, 
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hotel managers, medical secretaries, 
floriculturists, nurses, recreational lead. 
ers, aviators, foresters, orchardists, 
optometrists, photographers, and _ sur. 
veyors should not only have technical 
courses in their special fields, but should 
also have courses in literature, history, 
economics, science, and philosophy 
planned to make them better members 
of society as well as skilled technicians, 

When such a two-fold emphasis is 
found in the junior college the term 
“semi-professional” is not only ap. 
propriate but desirable. It suggests the 
strictly junior college field, but it sug. 
gests more. It suggests a proper empha- 
sis upon the elements of culture and gen- 
eral education which should characterize 
the professional man or woman in the 
twentieth century. 

In the past the graduate of the semi- 
professional course in a junior college 
has found the door of further education 
closed to him in case he changed his 
mind at graduation and decided that 
he wanted to enter a university for fur- 
ther work. In the past two or three years, 
however, a considerable number of uni- 
versities have opened their doors to grad- 
uates of semi-professional courses, pro- 
vided the work done in these courses was 
of sufficiently high grade. They are 
recognizing that the character of the stu- 
dent and the quality of his work are 
much more important than the particu- 
lar pattern of that work. Undoubtedly 
an increasing number of institutions of 
higher education will adopt and extend 
this practice. Thus the semi-professional 
student will be given an opportunity, if 
he so desires, to extend his preparation 
to full professional status. This is a still 
further reason why it seems desirable 
that the term “semi-professional” should 
occur with increasing frequency in the 
vocabulary and literature of the modern 
junior college. 

WALTER Crossy EELLs 
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Junior College for Indian Students 


W. W. DOLAN* 


ACONE COLLEGE, at Muskogee, Okla- 

homa, claims the distinction of be- 
ing the only institution of collegiate 
rank in the United States which admits 
only students of American Indian blood. 
Organized in 1880 as Indian University, 
a Christian mission school fostered by 
the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Bacone has been successively a 
four-year college, then a high school, and 
finally since 1927 a two-year coeduca- 
tional junior college with associated 
elementary and high schools. The col- 
lege is supported entirely through pri- 
vate funds and gifts, without local, state, 
or federal subsidy. 

To justify the existence of a college 
for Indians only, one must recognize 
the peculiar educational needs and handi- 
caps of the Indian race. To these needs 
are keyed the purposes and curriculum 
of Bacone. Since the white settlement 
of America, the Indians have been suc- 
cessively defeated and degraded by their 
conquerors, pushed aside into the poorest 
land to satisfy the greed of the whites, 
and cheated and misused at nearly every 
opportunity. Resentment and distrust 
of the whites was the logical result of 
this sort of treatment; only in recent 
times has the government begun to pur- 
sue an enlightened course of dealing with 
the Indian, and in return the Indian has 
begun to come out of his shell and look 
for his rightful place in our civilization. 
To find what this place is, and to es- 
tablish it, is the problem confronting 
Indian education. 


* Dean, Bacone College, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 


The need for a special college for 
Indians follows immediately. The federal 
government maintains elementary and 
high schools in all centers of Indian 
population, but goes no further. The 
young Indian seeking higher education 
for the purpose of enlightening and help- 
ing his own people must find his own 
college. Being almost always without 
funds of his own (in spite of popular 
opinion to the contrary), he cannot 
afford the smaller expensive private 
colleges. In the large state institutions 
he finds little sympathy for his own 
needs, and is overwhelmed by the com- 
petition of the dominant white students 
whose superior aggressiveness and self- 
confidence leave him confused and 
alone. Bacone is attempting to fill the 
gap by giving as many Indians as pos- 
sible the chance to go to college at 
minimum expense, in an environment 
sympathetic and conducive to the best 
development of the individual abilities 
of the students. 


THE LOWER SCHOOLS 


While the present article deals pri- 
marily with the Junior College, a word 
of explanation about the lower schools 
will not be out of place. The elementary 
school, enrolling about 100, fulfills three 
purposes: to provide schooling for the 
children of the Murrow Indian Orphans’ 
Home which is operated in conjunction 
with the College; to offer primary edu- 
cation to the children of Indian parents, 
mostly from eastern Oklahoma, who pre- 
fer to send their boys and girls to a 
private institution; and to provide train- 
ing for apprentice teachers, of whom 
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more will be said below. Nearly all of 
the elementary students are from the 
Creek, Cherokee, Seminole, and other 
tribes located in Oklahoma. 

The high school, numbering also about 
100 students, continues the work of the 
elementary school, besides enrolling a 
number of new students at each grade. 
A wider geographical area is represented 
than in the elementary school. The high 
school functions also as a_ proving 
ground for potential college students, 
eliminating the least promising and en- 
couraging those of definite ability. Its 
curriculum is largely preparatory. The 
high and elementary schools are ad- 
ministered by separate principals, and 
their faculties are distinct for the most 
part, although there is some overlapping 
with the Junior College. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College remains as a dis- 
tinct unit of Bacone, in most ways the 
most interesting and important, though 
not the largest, with its 80 to 90 students. 
No attempt has been made to combine it 
_with the lower schools in the 6-4-4 plan 
or any other type of organization, be- 
cause of the very pronounced change in 
the student body between the twelfth 
and thirteenth grades. Incoming college 
students are drawn from a wide area, 
from many different types of high 
schools, and nearly all of them arrive at 
the thirteenth or freshman year. A two- 
year college seems to be the only satis- 
factory arrangement. The unique char- 
acter of Bacone has made it in a very 
real sense a national institution, with 
students from every part of the country 
where Indians live. Fifteen to twenty 
states and about forty different Indian 
tribes are represented each year. One- 
third of all American Indians live in 
Oklahoma, so the school is logically lo- 
cated for its purpose. 
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It has sometimes been suggested that 
Bacone should try to become a four. 
year college. Aside from practical and 
financial considerations, there is one 
strong educational reason why this at- 
tempt is not being made. We believe that 
the junior college offers encouragement 
and opportunity for Indian students to 
begin a program of higher education, 
where their own needs are recognized, 
and where sympathy is offered to their 
difficulties. Once a good start is made, 
however, we _ believe that contact, 
acquaintance, and competition with 
white students is an essential part of the 
Indian’s training, since his life will be 
lived in a white man’s civilization. Fur- 
ther segregation would hinder his best 
development. 

Admission to the Junior College is 
based on certification by a standard, ac- 
credited high school. Students from un- 
accredited schools are often admitted 
provisionally, and allowed to continue 
if they show ability to carry college work. 
Students without the full complement 
of fifteen units may take a course partly 
in high school and partly in college, 
and seniors in Bacone high school may 
take one or two college courses if their 
schedules permit it. There is no stipu- 
lated degree of Indian blood required 
for admission, but there must be some 
line of Indian descent. Many students 
are of nearly all white blood and with 
backgrounds more white than Indian; 
a certain number of such students are 
welcomed because they provide the type 
of beneficial contact mentioned in the 
last paragraph. No religious barriers are 
drawn. Since the school does not have 
living facilities for any more than its 
present enrollment, it is necessary each 
year to turn away many applicants, 
making it possible to select the most 
promising students by a study of their 
records and personal recommendations. 


Junior College for Indian Students 


THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of Bacone Junior Col- 
lege is based on its purposes, which may 
be stated approximately as follows: (1) 
to offer the opportunity of higher educa- 
tion to as many young Indians as pos- 
sible, in order to help in raising their 
general cultural standards; (2) to foster 
a Christian idealism, and a desire for 
personal service to the Indian race; (3) 
to select the most promising candidates 
for senior college work and encourage 
the continuation of their education after 
they leave Bacone; (4) to encourage 
specifically teachers, doctors, ministers, 
and other potential professional leaders; 
(5) to encourage students of marked 
artistic or musical ability, particularly 
in the preservation and development of 
the traditional Indian arts and crafts. 
Functions which Bacone does not at- 
tempt to perform, but which have their 
place in Indian education, are training in 
agriculture, skilled manual trades, and 
commercial subjects, all of which are 
being adequately covered by the Govern- 
ment schools. 

Bacone thus considers its function pri- 
marily preparatory, and makes no at- 
tempt to offer semi-professional or other 
curricula. Graduation requirements are 
based approximately upon the first two 
years of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. The small size and 
limited resources of the College restrict 
the number of courses offered, but each 
student is expected to have accomplished 
certain minimum requirements in natu- 
ral sciences, social sciences, English, 
modern language, Christian education, 
and physical education. English com- 
position proves to be one of the most 
important and difficult courses to teach, 
because many of the students use an 
Indian language in their homes and so 
have only an imperfect English back- 
ground. 
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TEACHER TRAINING WORK 


Until a few years ago, junior colleges 
in Oklahoma were permitted to teach 
professional courses in elementary edu- 
cation. When this privilege was with- 
drawn in the interests of higher standards 
for teacher training, recognition was 
given to the peculiar service rendered by 
Bacone in training Indian teachers for 
Indian schools, with the opportunity for 
practice teaching among children of 
their own race. Accordingly, Bacone is 
recognized as an off-campus training 
school for Northeastern State Teachers 
College, 30 miles distant at Tahlequah. 
Junior college students at Bacone may 
study a limited amount of Education, 
and Bacone graduates may remain for a 
third year of part-time work in Educa- 
tion, such credits being accepted as 
upper-division work at Northeastern. 
Students at Northeastern who are in- 
terested in Indian education may also 
attend Bacone for their training period 
if they wish. This co-operative arrange- 
ment has proved entirely satisfactory, 
and has resulted in the continued produc- 
tion of qualified teachers for Indian 
schools. 

Bacone’s department of fine arts, while 
small in enrollment, has recently ac- 
quired a well equipped and entirely ade- 
quate new building. The few courses 
now offered are recognized by the School 
of Fine Arts at the University of Okla- 
homa, and it is hoped that additional 
students may be attracted to this impor- 
tant field. Besides conventional courses 
in drawing and design, special work is 
offered to qualified students in American 
Indian art and Indian crafts such as 
beadwork and needlework. Weaving on 
hand looms (not an Indian craft) is of- 
fered both in and out of the curriculum. 

An excellently equipped new home eco- 
nomics building, completed in 1937, in- 
cludes modern food and clothing labora- 
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tories, besides a practice home for eight 
students. A model log cabin is another 
unit of this department, designed to show 
Indian girls who will return to homes of 
this type the most advanced home- 
making techniques possible with limited 
equipment. The curriculum in home 
economics is still in process of develop- 
ment and is not expected to reach its 
highest efficiency for another year or 
two, but the college believes this de- 
partment to be of great importance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Extracurricular interests at Bacone 
include nearly every activity possible in 
such a small school. The athletic pro- 
gram is hampered by lack of a gym- 
nasium building, yet successful teams are 
maintained in football, boxing, and in a 
smaller way in basketball, baseball, and 
track. A bi-weekly college newspaper is 
published by a student staff, and forms 
the principal outlet for Bacone pub- 
licity. The Masquers dramatic club pre- 
sents series of one-act plays, and various 
class organizations offer one or two 
longer plays each year; most of these, 
however, are light and simple produc- 
tions, and very little has been done in 
the development of serious dramatic in- 
terest. An International Relations club 
is active, and there is a chapter of It- 
tinaha, an Oklahoma intercollegiate In- 
dian club. 

The Christian motive of the school is 
evidenced by the various religious ac- 
tivities, including an organized church 
and church school, required chapel serv- 
ices, and several voluntary student re- 
ligious groups. 


THE SINGING RED MEN 


Another seriously developed activity 
is music, which is not taught at all with- 
in the college curriculum. The Singing 
Red Men glee club has enjoyed an un- 
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commonly wide reputation for a junior 
college. Spring and summer tours have 
carried the club to the Pacific coast, the 
Gulf states, and the Great Lakes region 
on several occasions. The girls’ glee 
club has not had so much opportunity 
for travel, but has appeared throughout 
Oklahoma for many years. The two 
groups are combined for choral work, 
for the annual home concert, and for 
a few short trips. The success of these 
clubs, which have to be chosen from a 
very small student body with almost no 
previous training in music, seems to in- 
dicate an unusual degree of musical feel- 
ing among the Indians. 


RECORD OF ALUMNI 


The final test of the value of any 
school is the record of its alumni. With- 
out attempting to present complete sta- 
tistical information, a few facts concern- 
ing Bacone graduates are easily pre- 
sented. The last five graduating classes 
have totaled 123, of whom 64, or 52 per- 
cent, have continued to senior colleges. 
It is significant that through all the years 
of depression no Bacone graduate who 
has completed his senior college work 
has failed to find employment. There is 
no shortage of jobs for educated Indians, 
both in and out of the federal Indian 
service, and no sign that any such shott- 
age will develop in the near future. 
Nearly all of these positions are con- 
nected with direct service to the Indian 
people. The largest number of Bacone 
alumni in the above group are teachers; 
others are field workers in the govern- 
ment service, nurses, and social workers. 
Three young men are at present in active 
sraduate theological training, and 
another is already an ordained minister. 
One is in medical training; no Bacone 
student previously has had the required 
financial resources to complete his work 


in this highly desirable field. 
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The professional status of graduates, 
however, is much less impressive to those 
connected with the college than the in- 
tangible influence of students who have 
returned to Indian communities, with or 
without diplomas or degrees. There is 
no doubt that these young people have 
done much to raise the standards of 
thought and living among their people, 
through application of the ideals and as- 
pirations, both personal and racial, 
received at Bacone College. 


GREEK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The American Junior College for Girls 
at Elleniko, Greece, has been renamed 
the Orlinda Childs Pierce College. Un- 
der date of August 1, the principal, Miss 
Minnie B. Mills, has sent a mimeo- 
graphed letter to alumne and friends 
from which the following extracts are 
taken: 

Much has happened here at the col- 
lege since I wrote you a Christmas letter. 
During the Christmas vacation we moved 
into the two new stories of McCallum 
Hall. This dormitory is well built, com- 
fortable, and commands a magnificent 
view of sea islands and distant moun- 
tains. It is a three story building and 
provides dormitory space for forty stu- 
dents and six teachers. It also gives us 
two small guest rooms. 

During Easter vacation we occupied 
the library, classrooms and offices of the 
new Administration building, but the 
auditorium was not yet completed. A 
hundred girls, who volunteered their 
help, enjoyed moving the library of 
more than four thousand volumes from 
Bristol Hall to the new building and did 
it in three quarters of an hour. Finally 
May the 15th was set for the dedication 
of the new building and much hard work 
was done to have everything ready. 
Workmen labored nights the last few 
days preparing the floors and placing 
the seats in the auditorium. The last 
day students and teachers cleaned and 
polished the seats in the auditorium and 





even gave the last polish to the floor. 
Two American ladies, good friends of 
the school, provided the beautiful bur- 
gundy velvet curtain for the stage. The 
consecration of the building was con- 
ducted by His Grace Chrysostomos, 
Archbishop of Greece, following which 
he spoke a few words of congratulation 
and appreciation. 

On this occasion the Greek Minister of 
Education for the first time honored us 
by his presence and gave a very good 
address in which he spoke with real 
appreciation of the American institu- 
tions in Greece and of what this school 
is doing for Greek girls. 

The College choir under the direction 
of Dr. Minos Doundas sang beautifully 
our College song and the American and 
Greek national anthems. A reception with 
light refreshments was held in the beau- 
tiful entrance hall after which the six 
hundred or more who attended the cere- 
mony dispersed. | 

On June the 21st fifteen young women 
took their diplomas. The class consisted 
of two Armenians, ten Greeks, one Al- 
banian, daughter of the Prime Minister 
of Albania, one Greek Canadian whose 
home is in Montreal, and one Greek 
American from Gary, Indiana. Mr. Ern- 
est W. Riggs, President of Anatolia Col- 
lege, gave the commencement address 
and Mrs. Tzortzakis, Principal of the 
Greek Department, the address to the 
graduates. 

Year by year the College is receiving 
more Greek American students whose 
parents desire for them some knowledge 
of Greek language and culture before 
returning to the United States for their 
college course. These girls make a real 
contribution to the school here and will 
be helpful, I believe, when they return 
to America, in interpreting to the 
American young people some of the fine 
things Greece has to offer. Three of our 
graduates will be studying at the Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York next year. All have been chosen 
by the government for positions of re- 
sponsibility on their return to Greece. 

















Standards for a Junior College Library 


ROBERT L. GITLER* 


= paper aims to set forth certain 
ideals or standards for the projected 
San Francisco Junior College library. 
It is concerned primarily with these 
fundamentals in four different phases— 
financial administration, the book collec- 
tion, the building, and the staff. 

The schedules and figures presented 
herewith are over and above initial capi- 
tal outlays and classifications suggested 
by the American Library Association 
and other agencies. For example, in the 
treatment of budgets, the funds allotted 
for the purchase of books and period- 
icals presupposes a standard basic col- 
lection. The ensuing plan of operation, 
then, is designed for carrying on a regu- 
lar program in the proposed San Fran- 
cisco Junior College library or in any 
comparable institution similarly situated 
with an enrollment of 1,700 students. 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


In any consideration of the financial 
support of a junior college library, the 
attitude or policy of the college adminis- 
tration is as important an item as the 
actual budget. The ultimate excellence 
and growth of the library will reflect that 
policy. It is most important that the 
librarian point out to the administration 
the key situation of the library, if the ad- 
ministration is not already cognizant 
of it. Only when the library is an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum, indispen- 
sable in the college plan, can it function 
fully as a stimulating agency. 

Where the administration is content 

* Instructor in Librarianship and Head of 


Circulation Department, College Library, San 
Jose Junior College, San Jose, California. 


to have the library divorced from the 
plan, policy and development of the 
college curriculum, the library at its 
best can be nothing more than a store- 
house. As valuable as it may be in even 
this one function, it is not probable that 
it will be a filled storehouse. For a li- 
brary, existing as an accepted usual 
adjunct of an educational institution 
lacking the vital interest of the college 
administration, can be little more than 
a hollow shell. 

Where the college administration is 
aware of the part to be played by the 
library in carrying on the terminal, pre- 
paratory, cultural and other functions 
of the college, the budget will of neces- 
sity meet the library’s need and, in turn, 
that of the entire curriculum. 

Various criteria, have been set up by 
a variety of groups. The figure of $5 
per pupil for annual appropriation for 
books and periodicals in a junior college 
of over 100 students as suggested by the 
Junior College Round Table of the 
American Library Association is an ar- 
bitrary choice. In our own research we 
found an_instructor-curriculum basis 
equally as logical and somewhat more 
satisfactory and feasible. We found that 
an allotment of $200 per instructor pro- 
vided the library with an attainable and 
reasonably workable budget. 

As a result of studies made by Dr. 
Fells, Mr. Randall, and through data 
published by the California State De- 
partment of Education, we find wide 
deviations in the actual budgets of junior 
college libraries throughout the nation 
and in California from the figures sug- 
gested by the standardizing agencies. 
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In planning a budget for the proposed 
San Francisco Junior College library, it 
has been the writer’s aim to correlate 
where possible the recommendations of 
recognized authorities with the existing 
need and actual financial status of the 
San Francisco Junior College. 

What percentage of the entire college 
funds shall be assigned to the college li- 
brary for salaries, books, periodicals, 
binding and current operation costs? Dr. 
Fells states that in 288 institutions there 
is a variation of from 1.2 to 30 percent 
with 7.7 percent as the median. In the 
district junior colleges in California the 
figure varies from 1.5 to 5.8 percent, the 
median being 3.1 percent. 

In preparing a budget for the proposed 
San Francisco Junior College library one 
must note that the annual cost per stu- 
dent at the College is $177 or $3 above 
the average in the state. 

With a student enrollment of 1,700, 
the figure for the annual budget of the 
San Francisco Junior College is approxi- 
mately $301,000. This is the total figure 
on which the library budget is computed. 
Since the College has 90 instructors, at 
$200 per instructor, a library budget 
of $18,000 is suggested. This is 6 percent 
of the total budget of the College. 

The following distribution of this 
budget is recommended: 





Amounts Percent 
Salaries (Minimum) $11,340 63.0 
Head Librarian $ 2,700 
Reference-Circula- 
lation Librarian 2,400 
Cataloger-Reference 
Librarian 2,400 
General Assistant 2,040 
Clerical Assistant 1,200 
3 Stude§t assistants 
at $200 6,600 
Books $ 5,460 30.3 
Periodicals 600 3.3 
Binding 500 2.8 
Miscellaneous 100 =0.6 
Total $18,000 
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With $6,060 the figure for purchase 
of books and periodicals, the cost per 
student on the basis of 1,700 enrollment, 
is $3.56. The total amount per student 
is $10.59. The above figures and percent- 
ages compare favorably with actual and 
recommended expenditures for junior 
colleges of this size. 

The distribution of book funds among 
the several departments of the curricu- 
lum will depend upon the treatment, 
emphasis and amount of reading re- 
quired within the respective fields. 


BOOK COLLECTION 


In building up the book collection of 
the library, special functions of the col- 
lege should be taken into consideration. 
In general, however, it should be re- 
membered that the junior college library 
should assist in preparing the student 
for transition to larger educational in- 
stitutions offering advanced study and 
at the same time broaden the horizon of 
the terminal student. Therefore, the 
book collection should provide material 
beyond that required for specific assign- 
ments as well as being varied enough 
to be a source of stimulus for recrea- 
tional reading. 

As a start, the basic collection of the 
San Francisco Junior College library 
may well be in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Junior College Round 
Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion—an initial stock of 7,000 volumes 
acquired within the first year with addi- 
tions totaling 20,000 volumes as rapidly 
as funds permit. 

The Shaw, Hilton and Mohrhardt lists 
as well as recommendations of other spe- 
cial studies on book collections of college 
libraries should be used as guides in 
building up the collection. 

Book catalogues and publishers’ an- 
nouncements of works in special subject 
fields should be brought to the attention 
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of instructors in the several departments 
frequently in order that new and im- 
portant items appearing in given fields 
may be requested and secured. 

A portion of the book fund should be 
reserved for additions of prominent and 
important titles in the general literary 
field in order that the collection may be 
kept abreast of current publications of 
general interest. 


BUILDING 


In planning the building of the junior 
college library it should be remembered 
that provision of ample space for the 
accommodation of from 30 to 50 percent 
of the student body is necessary. There 
should be adequate study and reading 
room facilities. This includes provision 
for reserved book room, general study 
space, circulation department, reference 
department, faculty study and conference 
rooms and recreational reading. Accom- 
modation of the book collection, too, is 
of no less importance. Space should also 
be provided for administrative offices 
and public service units. 

More specifically, the following fac- 
tors should be thoroughly weighed be- 
for planning the library building: (1) 
Location and form of building, (2) Ade- 
quacy of building in relation to size and 
growth of institution in book and seat- 
ing capacity, (3) Economy of adminis- 
tration, (4) Equipment, and (5) Pro- 
visions for maintenance and public serv- 
ice units. 

‘The writer has developed a plan which 
permits seating almost half of the present 
student enrollment of 1,700 of the San 
Francisco Junior College. There is ample 
stack capacity as well as provision for 
expansion. 


LIBRARY STAFF 


As the budget indicates, the staff of 
the proposed San Francisco Junior Col- 
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lege library numbers four professional li. 
brarians, one clerical assistant and three 
part-time student assistants. Although 
this number falls somewhat short of the 
recommendation of the Junior College 
Round Table of the American Library 
Association, a staff of this number should 
be able to administer adequately the li- 
brary building proposed for the col- 
lege. 

The Head Librarian will be in charge 
of the entire Library. A certain portion 
of the Reference Librarian’s schedule 
will be assigned to Circulation. Simi- 
larly, the Cataloger will spend a portion 
of the working schedule in the Reference 
department, while the General assistant 
will be scheduled as needed. The four 
librarians will be supplemented by the 
services of the clerical and student as. 
sistants. 

In selecting the staff, the following 
qualifications and salary schedules are 
recommended. In general the compensa- 
tion of the library staff should be on the 
same basis as that of the instructional 
staff assuming preparation and experi- 
ence commensurate with that of the 
teaching faculty. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN 


Education: M.A. degree or its equiva- 
lent; 1 year of professional training in 
an accredited library school; special sec- 
ondary credential in librarianship. 

Experience: At least 3 years, 1 of 
which should be in a college library. 

Salary: Minimum of $2,700 per an- 
num advancing to maximum for depart- 
ment heads. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Education: Same as for head librarian. 

Experience: At least 1 year in a refer- 
ence department of a library. 

Salary: Minimum of $2,400 per an- 
num advancing to maximum for instruc- 
tional staff. 
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CATALOGER 

Education: Same as recommended for 
head librarian. 

Experience: At least 1 year cataloging 
experience in a college library. 

Salary: Minimum of $2,400 per an- 
num advancing to maximum for instruc- 
tional staff. 


CENERAL ASSISTANT 

Education: A.B. degree; 1 year of pro- 
fessional training in an accredited _li- 
brary school; special secondary cre- 
dential in librarianship. 

Experience: 1 year preferable but 
not essential. 

Salary: $2,040 per annum minimum 
or instructional minimum advancing 
scale. 


CLERICAL ASSISTANT 

Education: Graduate of junior college 
or business college beyond the high 
school level. 

Experience: Stenographic suggested 
but not essential. 

Salary: Minimum of $1,200 per an- 
num advancing on the regular adminis- 
trative scale. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
General qualifications: Should be 
chosen with view to intelligence, schol- 
arship, personality and industry. 
Salary: Hourly basis, 40 cents an 
hour. 


The vacation period of the profes- 
sional library staff should correspond 
with that of the instructional staff. In the 
event the administrative load of the li- 
brary staff becomes so heavy that the 
entire period seems inadvisable, it 
should in no case be less than three- 
fourths of the vacation period of the 
instructional staff. 

Sick leaves, leaves of absence and 
similar benefits usually accorded the in- 
structional staff should apply also to 
the librarians. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion the necessity should be 
emphasized for close co-ordination be- 
tween the college administration and the 
library in matters where any change, 
expansion or development of the college 
curriculum will affect the library. 

It is no less important for the Library 
staff to be constantly alert in its work 
with the students. It is necessary to de- 
velop a spirit of co-operation and good 
will and gain the confidence of the stu- 
dents in order to stimulate interest and 
activity in books and reading beyond the 
requirements of the college curriculum. | 





TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTION 
While it is doubtless desirable that all 


teachers, elementary or _ secondary, 
should have a minimum of at least four 
years of education beyond the high 
school, unfortunately in many states this 
standard has not yet been reached. 

The study by Henry G. Badger of the 
United States Office of Education, pub- 
lished in the April number of the Junior 
College Journal, showed that over 8000 
students in 38] junior colleges in the 
United States are definitely preparing 
to teach. Of these 6073 are women; 2259 
are men. Over half of them are found in 
the Southern states. It is not clear, how- 
ever, from Mr. Badger’s figures whether 
they are all taking definite teacher prep- 
aration courses in the junior colleges. 

A recent doctoral dissertation by C. C. 
Colvert at Peabody College analyzed in 
detail the curricular offerings in 195 
public junior colleges in all parts of the 
country. He found that 102 or 52 per 
cent of these institutions offer definite 
courses in Education. The largest pro- 
portion of these are in the Southern 
states. It is questionable how long the 
junior college should continue to act as 
an institution for teacher education, 
which should be on a professional level. 

















English Composition Destined to Change 


GAIL M. 


I DO NOT wonder that the student in 
junior college is dulled into a state 
of complete apathy by that age-old 
pedagogical reflection, “When I was tak- 
ing English composition in university, 
we did ‘thus and so.’” We can discern 
the chain of thought of out-moded fac- 
ulty members to be somewhat as fol- 
lows: “What was good for us must cer- 
tainly prove valuable to those who sit 
under us regardless of age and circum- 
stance. We had to write a theme once a 
week on such topics as ‘The Old and 
the New Meaning of the Word, Gentle- 
man,’ ‘Is There a White Lie,’ and ‘The 
Value of the College Bred.’ We oldsters 
made it a point to revel, or to pretend 
to revel, in grammar for the sheer enjoy- 
ment and manifest value derived there- 
from; and we read modern poetry; you 
know—Carl Sandburg and the boys. 
Who can say that we were not guided 
into the path of wisdom and knowl- 
edge?” Thus argues the teacher satis- 
fied with the status quo. 

Far be it from my intent to damn 
tradition that has made education what 
it is today; but I reflect often that we 
English teachers do a fair job in spite 
of our college training rather than be- 
cause of it. It is necessary to take in- 
ventory occasionally and ask if our 
methods have progressed noticeably 
since our student days. Gold no longer 
has the same significance now that the 
United States is off the gold standard. 
Square dancing, once an hilarious terp- 
sichorean pastime, has little place in 
our modern ballroom. Water polo is a 


*Instructor in English, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri. 
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pleasurable sport, but not when played in 
mountain streams of the Swiss Alps, 
Situations, time, and place have a way 
of changing, and I raise the question, 
“Are we adapting our program to the 
educational needs of the present genera. 
tion?” 

I do not speak as one in authority; 
but as an English Composition instructor 
of four years’ standing at Kemper Mili- 
tary School, I wish to call attention to 
certain changes that have taken place in 
the past few years in our freshman 
English course of study. Our dominant 
aim at the beginning of my tenure was 
to get a thousand word theme written 
every week by every student. Come what 
come may, that theme was as regular 
a Monday procedure as the class itself. 
The second class meeting we held out, 
against protests, for a long reading as- 
signment in a book of essays on subject 
matter about which the teacher himself 
just couldn’t get inspired. And the final 
weekly task was a long assignment in 
grammar which the student was unable 
to tie up with his writing activities. 

The English department finally awak- 
ened to the fact that College English 
was being offered en masse not to indi- 
viduals but to the group; that the boys 
were verging on a painful death of 
ennui; and that the carry-over to life 
was practically nil. To be sure, we were 
preparing cadets for higher education 
in that one prerequisite of a university 
curriculum was being met, but in our 
weekly English “huddles” between the 
Dean and the English department, we 
asked each other just what practical 
value our course was to the boys at the 
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time, and how significant it would be 
in later life. Was it of value for us to 
meet the requirements of a university 
and merely try to do a better job than 
they did at their own game? 

We became intellectually critical of 
the department, of each other, and of 
ourselves, and changed our perspective. 
What benefit the long theme was except 
as a drill in how to say a minimum in 
maximum space we were unable to de- 
termine. Probably one boy out of one 
hundred would take work beyond the 
A.B. degree in which he would employ 
the theme technique, and why, we asked, 
should we bait the other ninety-nine 
with work that had had little direct sig- 
nificance to their immediate or ultimate 
needs? We interviewed graduates of 
years back, and found that except for 
an occasional term paper written dur- 
ing their university careers, the friendly 
and business letter provided the only out- 
let for the writing skills taught in Eng- 
lish Composition. We saw that grammar 
had to fuse with or grow out of the 
writing of an individual to benefit him 
at all. And finally it was sensed that 
Carl Sandburg, Gertrude Stein, Alexan- 
der Meikeljohn, Henry James, and 
Thomas Hardy were not going to be 
favorite authors in a free reading pro- 
gram. 

The transition from the old order to 
the new was a gradual one. Volume 
ceased to be emphasized and the apti- 
tude of the individual student became 
our guiding factor. Common sense as 
well as psychology told us that the con- 
tented student would work the hardest, 
and we tried to appeal to the “likes” of 
the student body as much as possible. 
Since one thousand word themes and 
term papers lost some of their value in 
our eyes, we shortened the writing re- 
quirements considerably. We began to 
teach letter writing and were rewarded 
by receiving assurance from parents that 


home epistles were actually being written 
in English! 

Our method was to interview as fre- 
quently as possible the best and poorest 
students in the course and suggest writ- 
ing topics in which they were interested. 
In this way, the weak students showed 
enthusiasm, if not ability, and the strong 
ones were given opportunity to follow 
the bent of their inclinations within 
certain limitations, being led frequently 
into research on vocations, book review- 
ing, and creative writing. Our average 
group received less attention, I admit, 
but the working day contains only a 
limited number of hours, and private 
conferences are a constant drain on one’s 
time. We tried to meet the demands of 
the university by concentrating for a 
period of time on such skills as note-tak- 
ing, dictionary usage, indexing, and foot- 
noting. We taught the term paper tech- 
nique through co-operating with the 
teachers in other courses in the school. 
Thus often the English class became a 
laboratory for history, economics, and 
science. 

In my opinion, however, our greatest 
change is the restatement of objectives. 
We all agree that the outstanding aim 
of the English Composition course 
should be one that would involve leisure 
time activity in later life. After much 
thought and counselling it was deter- 
mined that since writing did not carry 
over into life to as great an extent as 
was formerly surmised, our emphasis 
should be shifted to one that did. We 
have defied the wrath of the English 
Composition deities and sprites the coun- 
try over, and in the year, 1937-1938, we 
instituted as our essential English objec- 
tive a leisure-time reading program. 

During the first semester of the year, 
ten classes under three instructors drilled 
on the fundamentals of writing themes, 
letters, and book reviews; studied gram- 
mar as an essential part of writing; and 
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read short stories and contemporary fic- 
tion and non-fiction because these were 
what the students would read later on. 
We used no reading text. A person will 
read Mr. Wilkin’s And So Victoria, 1937, 
because it is a best seller, but who 
browses through omnibuses for sheer 
pleasure? Our method is to fit the read- 
ing to the boy. 

We further spread our wings the sec- 
ond semester to the extent that English 
Composition was divided into three 
groups, one of which appealed to some 
twenty-five students who are definitely 
interested in journalism. For these, writ- 
ing and reading were rather narrowed 
to the field of newspaper work. Another 
group, about forty in number, was voca- 
tionally minded, and nothing could be 
better for them, we thought, than to 
direct their thoughts along vocational 
lines. Thus they studied the outstanding 
features of the various trades and pro- 
fessions and wrote up their findings. 
These boys were interested in but often 
undetermined about their future careers, 
and we felt that it was important for 
them to survey the field. The third group 
was interested in contemporary litera- 
ture, and made constant demands on the 
works of modern novelists, poets, and 
thinkers. Writing skills were engendered 
in each division by means of précis 
work, and grammar developed out of 
the class room procedure; but one sec- 
tion concentrated on journalism, an- 
other investigated vocations, and the 
third riveted its attention on reading and 
book reviewing. 

We established these three sections of 
English Composition because of a popu- 
lar demand in the cadet corps and each 
boy was permitted to choose one of the 
three at the beginning of the semester. 
Gone are the hard and fast bonds of cur- 
ricular tradition in progressive schools. 
We wish to take the good from the past 
and add to it from year to year; but we 
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refuse to be hidebound by the curricy. 
lum of the past. 

To the protest that Freshman English 
in our institution is no longer English 
Composition, with accent on the “Com. 
position,” we reason that the appeal to 
the boy is more important than nomen. 
clature, and the interest aroused has been 
unbelievably inspiring. We have sacri. 
ficed no standards; in fact, we have 
raised them, and we are willing to “sit 
tight” only so long as the greatest num. 
ber are being provided with the best 
instruction capable of being offered 
within our limits. Let me admit frankly 
that we are experimenting at the present 
time, but may the day never come when 
the junior college ceases to experiment. 





Of the students who received the 
Bachelor’s degree at Chicago in 1935, 
64.3 per cent, or almost two-thirds, had 
attended one or more other institutions, 
It is folly for us to talk about the fresh. 
man and sophomore years as preparation 
for later work; it is folly to discuss a 
four-year program of education begin- 
ning with the freshman year. It is highly 
important that we should encourage the 
junior college to develop an intelligible 
scheme of general education under which 
the student may either terminate his 
formal education at the end of the sopho- 
more year or go to university work.— 
PRESIDENT R. M. Hutcuins, in The 
Higher Learning in America. 





The author holds the view that we 
have not yet justified any one plan of 
organization above all others, that we 
have accepted the 6-3-3-2 plan to get rid 
of an old ill, but with too little proof 
that it justified the added expense. Cer- 
tainly it is educationally better.—JESSE 
B. Sears in City School Administrative 
Controls. 
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Laying the Poetry Ghost 


JEAN BAILEY* 


N HIs career, the instructor in English 

faces many very lively ghosts. Stu- 
dents today apparently have inherited 
all the bogies that have infested the do- 
main of writing down the centuries. Of 
all these, none, I think, is so ubiquitous 
as the poetry ghost. From their ances- 
tors as far back as Plato, students have 
received the warning, “Only geniuses 
can write poetry; poetry must come 
through divine inspiration.” Since that 
idea runs well with a natural disinclina- 
tion to make decided effort, it has been 
easy to look askance at any one who 
tried to write poetry, and to consider 
queer one who liked to read it. Although 
I have been fully aware of the spectre, 
I have for several years used a method 
of approach to poetry writing and read- 
ing which seems to lay the ghost very 
well. 

Early in the spring term, in a class 
period some time before the poetry unit 
begins, I ask each student to write his 
definition of poetry, taking only ten or 
fifteen minutes. By having the student 
write such a definition, I can learn his 
ideas in regard to poetry, and know 
what mistaken ones I must correct. Also, 
a little while before the main study 
begins, I spend a class period reading 
poems of varied types and excellence. 
I ask the students to list the poems they 
liked, to write as many reasons as they 
can why people might possibly write 
poetry, and to make a list of the people 
of whom they think first when poetry 
is mentioned. These answers give me a 
further understanding of the student’s 


*Instructor in English, Stephens College, 
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poetic background, and suggest a pos- 
sible means of approach to the problem 
each student presents. 

Several days before the first class 
meeting for the poetry unit, I ask the 
students to hand in a copy of their 
favorite poem, or one they like very 
much, or one they can at least under- 
stand. The poem is to be short, not 
more than 20 lines. If their favorite poem 
is too long to quote, they may take the 
parts from it that they like best. 

Thus, the first meeting of the poetry 
unit begins as I read the poems handed 
in, have the students indicate whether 
or not they like them, and list the titles. 
Of course, I have to read a number of 
poems which are cheap verse or senti- 
mental twaddle, but I read them, allow- 
ing no personal antagonism to color my 
voice. I want the students to feel that 
their opinions are respected even though 
I do not in all cases agree with their 
taste in poetry. Many of the poems 
handed in, however, are very good. As 
one would expect, there is a predomi- 
nance of poetry of earlier centuries. 

For their work at the next class hour, 
I tell the students to go to the library and 
find books concerning the technique of 
poetry (these should be on reserve). 
They are to take notes on items such as 
the following: (1) the most common 
stanza forms and meters used, (2) how 
the imagery is achieved, (3) the type 


‘It is effective to use the class hour for 
this library study, since the instructor can be 
on hand to help find books or a particular piece 
of information. If the one hour does not seem 
sufficient the students may spend an hour 
after class, as well as the class hour. 
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of subjects used for poetry, (4) how 
poetry is different from prose, (5) what 
the poet tries to do. 

At the next class period, I outline on 
the board the main points for discussion, 
while the students supply the most im- 
portant subpoints. I do not allow the 
discussion to grow too technical. The 
aim is to clarify the most usual terms 
and characteristics of poetry, not to 
exhaust the subject technically. For the 
next assignment, the students are told 
to spend their time reading from various 
recent poetry books in the library. 
(These have been placed on reserve.) 
As they read the poems, they are to 
note illustrations of the points of tech- 
nique just discussed. They should make 
a list of the poems read, giving the 
author and name of the collection from 
which the poems are read. They are to 
be ready to talk about the poems as il- 
lustrative of the points of technique 
discussed in class. 

At the next meeting, during the class 
discussion of the poems, I am again 
careful to keep the comments from be- 
coming too technical. The purpose of 
the discussion is to see what the poet 
uses to produce his effect. Technique is 
emphasized always only as a means of 
bringing out the idea, never as an end 
in itself. I call attention particularly to 
those ideas that start the poems. Has the 
class had similar ones? What in their 
experience have they felt deeply or 
thought about a great deal? I list their 
answers on the board and ask them to 
copy any that strike a responsive chord. 

For their preparation for the follow- 
ing class hour, I tell the students: “Some- 
time between now and the next class, 
spend an hour, alone, out-of-doors. Take 
paper and pencil with you. Try to look 
at the world and people as if you are 
seeing them for the first time. Really 
look, stare, search. Jot down all that 
you see that seems especially significant 
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to you and why. Perhaps you haven’ 
really seen the world and its people 
before and if you did they meant noth. 
ing; but now, because you look pene. 
tratingly, life opens to you. When yoy 
go home, sit down and rephrase your 
jotted notes to make a page or more of 
a series of observations vividly written, 
with their significance to you expressed, 
Explain why they seem discoveries to 
you. Be as descriptive as you can, re. 
membering that ugly things can be im. 
portant as well as lovely ones. Bring 
your report to class.” 

In the next class, I have the students 
read what they consider the best of their 
observations. I ask the students to think 
of these items as subjects about which 
poems have been written, to note the 
variety of subject matter, and to notice 
how the student’s reaction to the scene 
or object is vivid in proportion to his use 
of exact words in an appealing arrange. 
ment. They then hand in their observa. 
tions. 

For the next assignment, the students 
copy, and choose for writing one of the 
following: 


1. Describe a garden at night. Since 
it is too dark to see anything, you must 
use only words that appeal to hearing. 

2. Describe a garden at night under a 
full moon; use only light and shadow 
words, and movement words relating to 
them. 

3. Describe a garden at night as if you 
were blind and deaf. Use only touch, 
smell, and taste words. 

4. Try putting vivid words into flow- 
ing rhythmic sentences to describe your 
thoughts and feelings about night in 
general or a night in particular. 


At the meeting, I return the observa- 
tions, having marked those that I think 
will serve as particularly good bases for 
poetic attempts. Then, I have several 
papers read from each group of those 
assigned. I ask for class comment on 
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Laying the Poetry Ghost 


the questions: “Did the composition con- 
fine itself to the sense words specified? 
Is the scene vivid? Accurate? Does the 
whole writing flow smoothly? How was 
the smoothness accomplished?” I also 
use two or three of the student attempts 
which are not quite rhythmical to dem- 
onstrate how the words can be arranged 
to produce a better rhythmic effect. 

The assignment for the next period 
is: “Make an attempt to write in rhyth- 
mic sentences. Don’t try rhyme or form; 
just think seriously of something, some 
one, some time that has been a high 
moment (one of vast significance to 
you), write in colorful words, arranged 
to flow smoothly. For suggestions, look 
at your observation papers and those 
subjects arising out of the discussion of 
poetic technique. If you wish to try 
another of the four assignments given 
for last time as a subject, do so.” 

I also tell them to meet for their next 
class in the library. They are to look 
in the stacks for the books of poetry and 
to select either an anthology of modern 
poetry or a volume of poetry by one 
modern author for reading. The book 
they select is to be used for their next 
book review, due two weeks from that 
date. I tell them that I will be in the 
library at this next class hour and they 
must be sure to ask me if the book is 
satisfactory, before they decide finally. 
They are to use the hour for reading the 
book selected and are to bring it to class 
at the next meeting. 

In the class meeting following the li- 
brary hour, I give first an outline to be 
used for the review: “Write the review in 
essay form, including: 


1. Author and title of book. (If your 
book is an anthology, name of editor or 
collector and title of book.) 

2. Comment on the attractiveness or 
the lack of attractiveness of the make-up 
of the book-binding, printing, arrange- 
ment of poems, illustrations. 
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3. General subject matter (nature, 
adventure, death, love, past centuries, 
philosophy, social wrongs, joy, children, 
emotion). Give some titles of poems to 
illustrate. 

4. Does the poet write most in free or 
regular verse? Illustrate by quoting 
short poems or parts of poems. 

Do. What seems to be the poet’s atti- 
tude toward life, death, and people? 
Illustrate by quotations. Do you approve 
of this attitude? Why? 

6. What poems were most significant 
to you? Quote poems (unless very long, 
in which case, give parts liked best) and 
comment upon their significance to you. 


In the same period, I also give the 
assignment for the next class: 


From the following assignments 
choose one for your next work. They are 
all assignments either for rhythmic prose 
such as you have been writing, or for a 
poem which some of you will probably 
want to try. There’s no harm making the 
attempt. Even if the poem isn’t success- 
ful as a poem, the writing of it will 
mean much to you as an important ex- 
perience. I urge you, then, to try a poem, 
though I would suggest, if this is your 
initial attempt, that you try blank verse, 
free verse, or the simple quatrain rhym- 
ing a b c b rather than anything more 
elaborate. Whatever you decide, I want 
a serious attempt at an expression of feel- 
ing, thought, or action in a rhythmic 
form. 

1. The last assignment of the group of 
four given last time would be good: try 
to put your feelings and thoughts about 
night or a certain night into flowing 
words. 

2. Think of something that has meant 
much to you. It may be a silly object to 
others—a pin, a glove, a chair, a flower, 
a hat, a rubber mouse, a piece of stone, 
but it may be of especial significance to 
you. Try to describe it so that its im- 
portance to you is clear. Use rhythmic 
sentences, 

3. What are some of the loveliest 
scenes or things you know? Describe 
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them in rhythmic sentences by colorful 
words, expressing their significance to 
you. 

4. Take a line of poetry using it as a 
rhythm pattern. Try to write in the same 
rhythm your ideas about it and what it 
implies. Some suggesied lines follow: 

. The gates of fairyland are locked. 

. The stars look down on a lonely sea. 

I stride the roads of life. 

. Over the campus the grass lifts 
green. 

e. I am no longer blind to beauty. 

9. Describe in rhythmic lines, and 
vivid words a person or animal you love. 
Concentrate on those special lovable 
traits that draw you to this person or 
animal. 

6. Imagine being lonely or gay or 
sad or exultant. Try to put that feeling 
into words that flow. 

7. Try to describe rhythmically the 
essence or the spirit of a city or town. 
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In all of these, try chiefly for lines 
that flow smoothly. Keep your words 
simple, but picturesque and specific, not 
usual. Strive always to picture so that 
your reader can see and understand. If 
you ll read your efforts aloud to test the 
rhythm, jerkiness will show up easily. 
Be extremely sparing of adjectives.” 

During the next class, I ask the stu- 
dents to read their attempts, praising 
them whenever there is the least oppor- 
tunity. Using a few papers, I demon- 
strate what is needed in the way of 
arrangement of line or better word 
choice to bring out the really excellent 
ideas. I keep the emphasis on the form 
merely as the most effective way to say 
the important thing. 

As a next assignment, [| tell them to 
try again to write either a poem or poetic 
prose. I suggest that they try arranging 
lines more effectively than just in para- 
graph form. Listing the following new 
subjects, I tell students also to use any 
that have been given before, or find one 
of their own: 
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1. Think of unusual comparisons— 
phrases that startle the imagination—for 
clouds, candlelight, locomotive, a for. 
ward pass, an electric fan, skating, soap- 
suds, a siren, a fog, a yawn. 

2. Try writing a ballad about some 
incident in the newspaper. 

3. Try a brief poetic passage using 
tone color. 

4. Imitate a Shakespearean sonnet. 

5. Express in poetic form or rhythmic 
lines one of the following: 

a. The joy of finding a new friend or 

refinding an old one. 

b. The beauty or ugliness of any of 

the seasons. 

c. The loveliness of little things. 

d. The exhilaration of skating, skiing, 

driving, coasting, racing, riding, 
etc. 
The fear of the dark, water, storms, 
The comfort of the commonplace: 
neighbors, old clothes, fresh sheets, 
smell of earth, hot water. 


2. Moods. 
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In class at the next meeting, the stu- 
dents hand in their papers and I spend 
the period reading to them the best il- 
lustrations of good light verse.” I illus- 
trate the most familiar forms of light 
verse, thus showing the sort of subject 
matter, and the devices used to effect 
humor or flippancy. I especially talk 
about the limerick and its form. Then, 
I propose a limerick with its last line 
missing, and ask the students each to try 
to write an acceptable last line. 


There once was a fast flying ace 
Who started a flight into space, 
But before he’d gone far, 

He sideswiped a star, 











I collect the last lines and promise 
to read them next time, for the last 
meeting of the unit. For the last assign- 
ment of the unit I suggest a piece of 
light verse or another serious attempt 


2? See Nonsense Anthology, by Carolyn Wells. 
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at a poem to be ready by the next class 
hour. I tell them to note that the good 
light verse I have read depends for its 
cleverness largely upon unusual rhym- 
ings, odd twists of meaning, unexpected 
endings, comical situations, puns upon 
words. I give them permission to try 
a limerick if they think they can’t do 
anything else, but I tell them that I am 
anxious to have them try a light verse 
poem of about eight lines. Most of them 
do, though several continue with the 
serious poetry. 

At class time, I first read the endings 
for the limerick written in class. Then 
I ask them again to write a definition 
of poetry, and a list of authors who 
come to mind when poetry is men- 
tioned.2 Following that, I have them 
write a brief paragraph in which they 
describe their reaction to the study of 
poetry, answering the questions: “Did 
you like or dislike it? Why? Have you 
changed in attitude since the study? 
How? Did you find that reading or try- 
ing to write poetry made you feel or 
think more deeply than prose? Why?” 
Then follows a short discussion regard- 
ing the value of poetry: “What does it 
do for the reader? What poets are the 
best today in your opinion? Why? By 
what standards can good poetry be 
judged?” If there is not enough time 
in class, one of these activities, preferably 
the brief reaction paragraph, can be 
written out of class. As an assignment 
they are reminded of the reviews which 
are due at the next class hour. 

In order to promote a desire for 
reading more poetry, during the next 
hour I ask the students to look over their 
reviews and state very briefly, what sort 


*The comparison of these answers with the 
previous ones will in some degree test how 
effective the unit has been in opening the 
beauties of poetry to the student and in show- 
ing his growth in the selection and apprecia- 
tion of good poetry. 
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of poetry the book contained, what about 
the poems appealed most to them, and 
to read one short poem or part of one 
that they liked especially. This informal 
reviewing gives the other students a good 
idea of books they’d like to read later 
and tends to make the review more sig- 
nificant by some publicity. 

From the papers collected at various 
times, I post the best attempts at serious 
and light verse. Because of this type 
of poetry unit, many students who did 
not like poetry become interested in 
reading and in trying to write it; many 
who already like poetry, realize more 
fully its importance and appreciate it 
more, through writing it; a few discover 
that poetry is the form in which they 
excel,* and which most satisfies them. 
As for the excellence of the attempts, 
of course many are poor, but none are 
hopeless. Without the incubus of “having 
to write a ‘poem’ ” (after the manner of 
the usual class assignment) any student 
of usual intelligence can find an in- 
stance in his experience significant 
enough to call forth colorful words in 
rhythmical arrangement. 

Later in the entire course, those stu- 
dents who become especially interested 
in trying to write poetry have other op- 
portunities to practice the art, so that 
this unit is not, by any means, the final 
word in regard to poetry. But certainly, 
from this unit, which is planned to oc- 
cupy twelve class periods, most students 
gain confidence in their ability to write 
what seemed to them at first impossible, 
if not sacrilegious. Like most ghosts 
then, this spirit of fear can be exorcised 
when students learn that poetry writing 
is a process, accomplished step by step 
and intimately related to the total prob- 
lem of effective communication. 


*The library class hours can be eliminated 
if the instructor wishes, though they afford 
excellent chance for directing students to the 
best reading. 

















Philosophy—An Extra-Curricular Activity 


STERLING E. HESS* 


B" isn’t it sometimes better to soften 
the truth a little?” The question 
came from an eager sophomore, whose 
coffee was cooling on the “philosophy 
table” in the cafeteria of our junior col- 
lege. His question was part of an excited 
discussion which some of my philosophy 
students and I were continuing during 
our lunch hour. 

Our class in the History of Philoso- 
phy met three times a week from 11:35 
to 12:25—one of the worst periods of 
the day for a class—yet it was rare that 
the bell rang on an uninterested group. 
Repeatedly students would exclaim on 
hearing the bell, “Why, we have just got 
started.” 

Out of a class of about 25 there were 
at least ten who were deeply interested 
and never seemed to get enough philoso- 
phy. Since the class period was not 
sufficiently long for the discussion, we 
began meeting together for lunch on the 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays of 
the class. Gradually other students who 
were not taking the course began coming 
to our table. By the end of the semester 
we were meeting five noons a week. We 
talked over such subjects as the self and 
freedom, the problem of evil, and the 
existence of a Cosmic Power. 

One morning as I crossed the campus 
I was thinking of our philosophy course 
and feeling thankful that it had become a 
real adventure. It was my custom to lec- 
ture during the first part of the class 
period, in order to get the material 
before the class in organized form, and 
to set some thoughts before the group 


*Instructor in Philosophy, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 


for consideration. Questions were thrown 
in, linking the old theories and concep. 
tions with modern ideas. Trying to an- 
ticipate what criticisms and discussions 
would arise that day, I came unexpect- 
edly upon a group, already deep in 
Berkeley’s esse est percipi. 

Finally we organized an informal phi- 
losophy club, and met at my home sev- 
eral times during the semester. At the 
first meeting the “dry” subject of uni- 
versals was taken up, and realism and 
nominalism were presented by various 
students, with old and new applications 
and implications. At later meetings some 
of the topics previously considered at the 
noon hours were more _ thoroughly 
handled. Many of the students who at- 
tended had to travel from five to fifteen 
miles in addition to their usual com- 
muting distance. They knew that their 
presence would have no effect on their 
grades. All of them were students with 
well-rounded interests in athletics and 
extra-curricular activities of varied na- 
ture. Several were prominent in activities, 

Such adventurers in philosophy could 
scarcely believe that many of the class 
had approached the subject ignorantly 
or indifferently at the beginning of the 
year. It has been pointed out in previous 
articles in the Junior College Journal 
that American college students come to 
philosophy with various and sometimes 
peculiar attitudes. Even the subject mat- 
ter and the vocabularly of philosophy 
are new to most of them. Abbe Ernest 
Dimnet,! with whom I discussed this 


* Canon of Cambrai Cathedral, Paris; author 
of The Art of Thinking, What We Live By, 
and other books. 
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problem during his recent visit to 
America, suggested that the French are 
wiser than we in beginning the study 
of philosophy much earlier. Whether 
philosophy should be given earlier or 
later in the educational experience of the 
student is open to question. If philoso- 
phy is primarily to train a scholar in 
the fields and methods of thought, then 
perhaps the subject should be begun as 
early as the high school. But if the study 
is to give the average student insights 
into mature experiences and to elicit 
critical reflection leading to at least the 
beginning of moral maturity, then it may 
well be postponed until the junior col- 
lege. 

Attitudes differ but little in various 
parts of the United States. In some in- 
stances, especially where students are 
majoring in the natural sciences, there 
is an idea that philosophy is necessarily 
abstract, theoretical, divorced from life 
and experience, dull, and uninteresting. 
If they take it at all, such students take 
it as a required subject, and the first 
thing necessary with them is an adven- 
turous approach to surmount these pre- 
conceptions and misconceptions. All true 
teachers of philosophy hail the subject as 
a great and lasting adventure. Happy are 
they who can inspire even the “hard 
boiled” scientists with a love for search- 
ing out the deepest truths. 

Other students may come with more or 
less definite theological notions that 
cause them to regard with suspicion any 
critical investigation of beliefs or preju- 
dices. Such students can be sympa- 
thetically dealt with by one who under- 
stands them, and when they feel that 
they have “lost their religion,” an under- 
standing teacher can usually show them 
that it is not irrevocably “lost,” but will 
soon be found again, with more validity 
than before. A considerable amount of 
real guidance can be done directly or 
indirectly by a teacher of philosophy 


who himself has an adequate world view 
and satisfactory religious insights. 

The type of student who does not care 
for the examination of many approaches 
to a problem is often difficult to handle. 
He is rather annoyed that philosophy 
does not make “a steady and ordered 
advance from speculation to knowledge, 
but goes in a series of marches and 
and counter-marches,’” in the course of 
which much the same territory is trav- 
ersed and retraversed. When he finds 
that philosophers are often concerned 
less to arrive at a goal than to obliterate 
the footsteps of their predecessors, he 
wants to know at once, “Which one is 
right?” He offers a temptation to the 
instructor to bring in too often his own 
ideas in regard to the topic under dis- 
cussion. 

Because of the many different types 
of students, the major problem in the 
teaching of philosophy in junior college 
is, as I have shown, to evoke interest. 
We need concern ourselves little about 
the student’s ability to master the sub- 
ject if interest and enthusiasm can be 
aroused, for interest in a subject is ade- 
quate evidence that one has the ability 
to deal with it. The ability is revealed by 
the enthusiasm. The genuine love of the 
instructor for philosophy and his love 
for teaching are here indispensable. It is 
well to remember that in the junior 
college even more than in the university, 
we are primarily teaching students and 
not a subject. In philosophy we are in- 
troducing them to the great adventure 
of interpreting and understanding ex- 
perience, of learning about the self and 
the world of ultimate values. It requires 
something of the mystic genius in an 
instructor to be able to guide his stu- 
dents into this pursuit of ideal ends. 
Bergson is right when he says that such 
a teacher will draw after him the best 


*C. E. M. Joad, Guide to Philosophy, New 
York, 1936. p. 9. 
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students and make even the poorest feel 
that they at least ought to follow:° 


Let once the summons . . . come, we 
shall not all follow it, but we shall all 
feel that we ought, and we shall see the 
path before us, which will become a 
highway if we pass along it. 


In her article on “Importance of 
Method in Teaching Philosophy,”* Miss 
Okern does well to mention the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s personal philoso- 
phy as well as the necessity for his ade- 
quate preparation. Indeed, a course would 
be colorless if the teacher had no definite 
opinions of his own on such vital prob- 
lems as come up in the study of “all 
time and all existence.” It does require, 
however, a considerable degree of discre- 
tion and common sense to keep one’s 
personal views from obtruding too often 
in the class work. If there is no definite 
solution in any of the theories presented 
in regard to a particular problem, the 
instructor may well present his own, but 
he should guard against doing so too 
often. 

I have found that students are greatly 
interested in the teacher’s personal philo- 
sophic views. In the noon discussions 
again and again the question of how I 
regarded certain things would arise. Al- 
though I had no desire to indoctrinate 
the students, much of the discussion was 
in connection with these views. Someone 
may think that they were accepted with- 
out criticism or objection. The opposite 
was true. My own philosophy of per- 
sonal realism was bombarded by be- 
haviorism, materialism, mechanism, and 
everything else the students could use 
to attack it. 

Most of those students are now con- 
tinuing their studies in universities. The 
first semester class this year compares 


* Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Moral- 
ity and Religion, New York, 1935. p. 301. 

* Ella Christine Okern, Junior College Jour- 
nal (December 1937), (VIII, 136). 
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favorably in attitude with last year’s 
class. It is not unusual to come upon 
campus groups arguing earnestly jp 
favor of Hegel, Spinoza, or Dewey. Sey. 
eral freshmen have asked to be permitted 
to take the second semester course this 
year, rather than next, and a junior jn 
the preparatory division of the school 
is eager to audit the class. 

It is gratifying to know that the course 
does not remain in a “water-tight com. 
partment” in the student’s thinking, but 
that it does relate to other subjects. One 
student told me eagerly that the selec. 
tion on Pascal in Robinson’s Anthology, 
given to him for a report, deals with 
the same material as he was then read. 
ing in his course in French literature, 
Another has found that a complete 
understanding of the classic and roman. 
tic schools in English poetry is impos- 
sible without a background of Locke 
and Kant. Still another became excited 
over his discovery that the electrons and 
protons are ultimately event-particles. 

The class is also interested in my con- 
tacts with the author of our text, Vergi- 
lius Ferm.® He and I have exchanged 
copies of tests on the book and have 
compared results. This interchange of 
ideas helps to make the students feel 
that the course is modern and alive and 
that philosophy is really of some worth. 
One of the students who has been reading 
The Self and Its World in our college 
library found his reading greatly en- 
riched by the knowledge that I had done 
graduate work under its author, Dr. 
George A. Wilson. 

Not the least of the values to an in- 
structor in philosophy is the spontane- 
ous response from students of whom one 
has not expected much. Toward the close 
of last year, a student approached me 
and said, “I enjoyed our philosophy 
classes, prof.” He had not been espe- 


° First Adventures in Philosophy, New York, 
1936. 
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cially brilliant. Part of his difficulty I 
recognized to be a language one, because 
of his foreign parentage. 

“Well, , just what did you get 
out of it?” I said, “Suppose you have 
to dig ditches when you graduate, did 
you get anything out of your philosophy 
course to help you?” 

“I certainly did,” he replied. “If I 
have to dig ditches, I won’t be mad at the 
world. And even if the other fellows 
don’t work hard, Ill work hard and dig 


1?? 


the best ditches of the whole gang! 








STUDENT CODES 


Originating in the offices of the deans 
of Los Angeles Junior College last year, 
and promulgated among the students by 
the student service organizations, the 
following codes of conduct have been 


drafted: 
Men’s Code 


Realizing that the prestige of any col- 
lege is measured in terms of the conduct 
of each individual in the institution, and 
desiring that Los Angeles Junior College 
students shall in no way be considered 
inferior to those of the neighboring four- 
year colleges, I pledge myself to assist 
in establishing a strong place for our 
college in the community by: 

1. Driving carefully and courteously. 

2. Parking my car near the campus 
according to the same laws I would ob- 
serve elsewhere. 

3. Conducting myself on public con- 
veyances as a gentleman should. 

4. Refraining from throwing refuse 
of any kind on the lawns or parkings 
of homes adjacent to the campus. 

9. Refraining from throwing refuse 
of any kind on campus walks, lawns, or 
on the floors of the buildings. 

6. Not loitering in corridors of build- 
ings or in the front quadrangle, or in 


any place where classes may be dis- 
turbed. 


7. Not smoking on the campus. 


Women’s Code 


That our college may have the in- 
creasing respect of the community in 
which we live and of strangers who may 
come to the campus, that we may coun- 
teract the possible harm that may be 
done us by careless and heedless mem- 
bers of our student body, that Los An- 
geles Junior College students may in no 
way fall below the social standards of 
neighboring four-year colleges, I pledge 
myself to assist in establishing a strong 
place for our college in the community 
by: 

1. Conducting myself in a womanly 
manner at all times. 

2. Refraining from boisterous or silly 
conduct on the way to the campus or 
while here. 

3. Refraining from throwing refuse 
on lawns, walks, or in buildings. 

4. Refraining from lying on the lawn 
at any time. 

o. Refraining from smoking on the 
campus. 

6. Not loitering in the halls, in the 
front quadrangle, or near classrooms 
where classes may be disturbed. 

7. Dressing appropriately at all times. 
Slacks are not considered appropriate 
for college wear. 

8. Being friendly and courteous to 
fellow students, instructors, and stran- 
gers who may come to the campus. 





The crying need of the junior college 
today is to face squarely its real job, cut 
loose from aping the four-year liberal 
arts college, and build a real service pro- 
zram in terms of the major needs of the 
local community.—JOSEPH ROEMER, in 
address before the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

















Public Junior Colleges in Iowa 


MALCOLM A. LOVE* 


I ORDER to study the problem of the 
Iowa public junior college it was nec- 
essary to gather many objective facts 
and to present them in such form that 
their relationship to the broader problem 
could be adequately considered. Annual 
reports of the public junior colleges, 
since the origin of each, were analyzed; 
academic records of their graduates were 
secured; a series of tests were adminis- 
tered to members of the sophomore 
classes; and answers to a questionnaire 
were obtained from graduates who did 
not continue their formal education be- 
yond the junior college. Each of the 
junior colleges was visited and where it 
seemed advisable a second visit was 
made. 

The following summary of facts is a 
result of the analysis and consideration 
of the data thus obtained: 

1. Thirty-one public junior colleges 
have been organized in Iowa since 1918. 
Twenty-one of these came into existence 
in the four-year period preceding 1932, 
four of which were discontinued. 

2. The average enrollment for 1936- 
1937 in the Iowa public junior colleges 
is 72.5. Nine have fewer than 50, the 
minimum recommended in the standards, 
four have over 100. The median size of 
the cities having public junior colleges 
is 5,000. 

3. On the average only 28.6 percent 
of the students graduating from the local 
high school enter the local junior col- 
lege; 10.8 percent go to other colleges. 
On the average the enrollment in the 
two years of the junior college coming 


* Dean of Administration, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


from the local high school is only 18.7 
percent of the enrollment in the upper 
two years of the high school. From 1928 
to 1936 the total average enrollment 
has increased 133 percent, but there was 
a slight drop in enrollment in 1936-1937, 
Over a period of years the proportion of 
students in the junior college who came 
from outside districts has varied from 
28 to 32 percent. 

4, Over a period of years the median 
percentage of freshmen who return for 
the second year’s work is 54. Of this 
sophomore group only about 70 percent 
graduate. Of the 46 percent of freshmen 
who drop out at the end of one year, 12 
to 15 percent transfer to other colleges 
at that time. 

5. With few exceptions, the Iowa 
public junior colleges are housed in high 
school buildings. The facilities are gen- 
erally those of the high school with some 
additions to the libraries and labora- 
tories because of the junior college 
needs. Only a few libraries have been 
organized separately for the junior col- 
leges. Chemistry laboratory facilities of 
only seven institutions would meet a 
standard of half that suggested by Eells 
for junior college needs.’ The variation 
in the value of these laboratories in the 
Iowa public junior colleges is from $650 
to $5,200. 

6. Of the 191 academic instructors in 
the Iowa public junior colleges, 81.5 
percent teach in the respective high 
schools; the amount of time devoted by 
these teachers to the high school varies 
from 23.8 percent to 90 percent with a 


1W.C. Eells, The Junior College, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., 1931. p. 440. 
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median of 53.5 percent By having the 
junior college instructors teach in the 
high school, the number of subjects the 
college can offer is increased. The aver- 
age institution has seven instructors but 
the average equivalent in terms of full- 
time instructors based on a 15 hour per 
week schedule is slightly less than four. 

7. The average student-teacher ratio, 
using the equivalent number of full-time 
instructors of academic subjects as a 
base, is 18.4 with a range from 8.3 to 
31.9. 

8. Sixty-four and two-tenths percent 
of the junior college instructors of aca- 
demic subjects have their baccalaureate 
degree from Iowa colleges. Sixty-three 
percent have their master’s degree from 
Iowa graduate schools. Since 1930 the 
number of instructors with master’s de- 
grees has increased by two per college. 

9. In all, there are 228 instructors in 
the Iowa public junior colleges. Of 
these, 188 have master’s degrees and two 
have the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

10. Information concerning under- 
graduate work was obtained for 181 in- 
structors. Of these 100 have the same 
major in both graduate and undergrad- 
uate work, and 24 more had both majors 
in the same field. 

11. Although junior college instruc- 
tors have, on the average, been in the 
respective school systems longer, their 
median experience in their persent 
Junior college positions has been 5.2 
years. The previous experience of these 
instructors includes rural, grade, high 
school, college, and college combined 
with junior college teaching. The median 
total experience for the 183 teachers re- 
ported is 10.5 years. 

12. Of the 191 academic instructors 
in the Iowa public junior colleges, only 
146 teach the subject of their graduate 
major; 12 others teach in the field of 
that major. 


13. Fourteen junior college instruc- 
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tors teach three different subjects in 
junior colleges, 67 teach two subjects 
and 110 teach one subject only. Four of 
these teach three subjects in high school, 
23 teach two subjects, and 123 teach 
one subject in high school. English and 
mathematics are the subjects most com- 
monly taught in the high schools by 
junior college instructors. 

14. The classroom teaching load for 
academic instructors varies considerably. 
A load from 2 to 10 or 12 hours per week 
may be considered as indicating that the 
instructor concerned is carrying an addi- 
tional load of administrative work or of 
types of activity other than teaching. 
The median teaching load for all instruc- 
tors is 15.7 hours per week, when an hour 
of high school teaching is taken as 
equivalent to four-fifths of an hour of 
college teaching. A number of instructors 
have teaching schedules which exceed the 
maximum load as set up by the stand- 
ards. 

15. Instructors in public junior col- 
leges receive salaries only slightly above 
those of high school teachers in towns of 
the size of the median junior college 
city. The median salaries for men in- 
structors in the year 1936-1937 was 
$1,600, for women $1,392. The median 
salary of junior college deans was 
$1,900. 

16. All of the colleges offer subjects 
in each of the five fields required by the 
standards. In all, fifty different subjects, 
including first and second years of the 
same subjects, are offered in the 27 col- 
leges. Composition and rhetoric, English 
literature, principles of speech, and first 
year mathematics, are the only subjects 
offered by all of the colleges. Thirteen 
subjects are offered by three-fourths of 
the colleges, 26 subjects are offered by 
less than one-fifth of the colleges, 36 
subjects are offered by fewer than half 
of the colleges. Two of the Iowa public 
junior colleges offer teacher training 
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courses which prepare for the Iowa 
standard elementary certificate, while 14 
additional colleges offer 10 semester 
hours of education and psychology which 
leads to the first grade county certificate. 

17. Centerville and Ellsworth have 
adopted the two-year course of English 
as organized at the State University of 
Iowa. Centerville also offers a course in 
exploratory or combined science. Shel- 
don permits students to obtain credit to- 
ward graduation by means of correspond- 
ence courses with the State University of 
Towa. 

18. Graduates from the junior col- 
leges since 1931 have taken courses 
similar to the present list of offerings. 
Nine subjects appear on the records of 
more than 50 percent of these graduates. 
Twenty subjects appear on the records 
of 10 percent or more. 

19. From the results of the tests that 
were administered to all the public 
junior college sophomores it is apparent 
that this group as a whole is equal in 
mental ability, as measured by the psy- 
chological examination, to the group of 
juniors in education at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The special character 
of this University group, used for com- 
parison, is such that it is probably of 
higher average ability than the entire 
sophomore class at the University. 

20. Iowa public junior college sopho- 
mores made scores in English which 
were distinctly superior to those of 
sophomores in the 60 colleges taking 
the same test in 1935. They were slightly 
below the University juniors in this test. 

21. Iowa public junior college sopho- 
mores did not do as well in the test in 
the social studies as the students in the 60 
colleges and were considerably below the 
State University juniors who were 
largely majors in this field. 

22. The colleges do not all measure 
up in each of these tests and when 
mental ability is used as a base of com- 
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parison it is evident that certain colleges 
do not measure up to the work that might 
be expected of them. Others are doing 
work which is highly commendable from 
this standpoint. The variability between 
colleges is not nearly so great as the 
variability between students within a 
single college. 

23. It is believed that the junior col. 
lege should be a selective institution as 
far as transfers to senior colleges are 
concerned. There has also been a popu- 
lar assumption that this institution was 
serving this function. The evidence se. 
cured on the basis of junior college 
grades earned by those who transfer and 
those who do not, does not support this 
assumption. About 50 per cent of the 
graduates of the Iowa public junior col- 
leges have continued their formal edu. 
cation in senior colleges, but this 50 
percent does not come from those se- 
curing higher grades in junior college. 
The mean grade point average of trans- 
fer graduates is .17 grade points higher 
than grade point average of the non- 
transfer graduates. Twenty-five percent 
of the non-transfers were below a junior 
college grade point average of 2.00 
while 22 percent of the transfers have 
junior college grade point averages 
above 3.00 while 24 percent of the non- 
transfers are above this point. The qual- 
ity of work done in the junior college 
has little relationship to the probability 
that an individual will or will not attend 
a senior college. On the other hand, 
the correlation between grades received 
in junior college and those earned in 
senior college is only .60 so that junior 
college grades are only a fair means of 
predicting senior college grades. 

25. Graduates of the Iowa public 
junior colleges who do not continue 
their formal education have had rela- 
tively little training for their occupation. 
Those who teach have had this special 
preparation and with a few who indi- 
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cate that they had prepared for office 
work, these are the only groups who 
indicate that they had planned for the 
occupation in which they now find them- 
selves. The majority of the others in- 
tended to continue their formal educa- 
tion but were financially unable to do so. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Iowa public junior college has 
made it possible for young men and 
women who, in many cases, would not 
otherwise have been able to go to col- 
lege, to receive the benefits of two years 
additional education. The establishment 
of junior colleges in the several com- 
munities has served to bring the college 
to the student. Several lowa communities 
having junior colleges are not far dis- 
tant from senior colleges and for this 
reason students in such communities 
might have been served by those senior 
colleges. The community itself has bene- 
fited culturally and socially from having 
the college influence within its area, 
both from the standpoint of the direct 
influence of the junior college, which 
could be extended by giving more at- 
tention to adult education, and from the 
standpoint of retaining the young men 
and women of this age group in the 
local community. It is not likely that the 
public junior college in Iowa will de- 
crease in importance. More than 10,000 
individuals have been served by this 
institution during its history, about two- 
thirds of this number in the past six 
years. The future of the public junior 
college in this state depends upon cer- 
tain decisions which cannot be made by 
the individual junior colleges. They 
must be made by the educational leaders 
in the state and should be preceded by 
the development of close co-operation on 
the part of all educational institutions 
above the high school. These groups 
must determine the need for such educa- 
tional institutions, the functions of each 


type of institution and the number and 
type of students who should be served 
by each. 

If the junior college is to remain 
purely a preparatory institution its 
future will be little different from its 
past. If it is asked to adopt the function 
of general education for all high school 
graduates it will certainly expand. If 
tuition charges are continued the institu- 
tion will not serve as many as it would 
if no such charges were made. Junior 
college education in Iowa, however, can- 
not be supported from taxation until the 
financial problems facing the present 
system of public education have been 
solved. With approximately 98 percent 
of school revenue coming from property 
taxes the schools of Iowa are under a 
terrific handicap. No system of free pub- 
lic education at the junior college level 
can be contemplated until satisfactory 
adjustments are made at this point. 

Expansion of the area of the district 
supporting a junior college is essential 
to its future development. This would 
involve the creation of junior college 
districts, which would probably be en- 
tirely separated from local school dis- 
tricts. A certain amount of state co- 
ordination would be essential. 

Junior college instructors in Iowa, 
while fairly well trained in the subjects 
taught, have not had the advantage of 
specialized training for teaching in this 
field. In the future there is likely to 
develop, to a larger extent than at pres- 
ent, a type of university training which 
will prepare instructors for the junior 
college level in all types of higher educa- 
tional institutions. Advances in reorgani- 
zation in curriculum must follow, rather 
than precede, the specialized training of 
instructors. 

The junior college needs to do more 
for the individual student, for his per- 
sonal and social attitudes, for his knowl- 
edge and understanding of society, for his 
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knowledge and understanding of his 
physical environment. Beyond certain 
courses which are prerequisite for courses 
to be taken in senior college, his senior 
college work does not depend upon the 
number of facts collected in the junior 
college. It depends more upon the mental 
maturity of the student, his judgment, 
and his ability to study independently 
and effectively. These are accomplish- 
ments needed alike by those who continue 
their formal education and those who 
pass from junior college into other ave- 
nues of life. 





TERMINAL CURRICULA 
Mrs. Hetty S. Wheeler of Pine Manor 


Junior College, Massachusetts, has an 
article on “The Terminal Junior Col- 
lege,” in the Pine Manor Magazine for 
April, 1938, from which the following 


extracts are taken: 


It is my experience that many stu- 
dents seek the two-year curriculum of a 
junior college because they are uncertain 
for a number of reasons (financial, so- 
cial, intellectual) about the advisability 
of their devoting as much as four years 
to a formal college course. To them the 
junior college offers an opportunity for 
the testing of their ability to work at the 
college level with the advantage of com- 
pleting a program at the end of two 
years, if that time limit becomes neces- 
sary instead of abandoning a program 
in the middle of a four-year major col- 
lege course. It has also been my ex- 
perience that some students who come 
to junior college with no thought of 
further collegiate experience are so 
aroused by the opportunity for individ- 
ual experiment and research which a 
cultural terminal course offers that they 
develop into splendid major college 
“prospects” and prove to be the kind 
of “college material” which any major 
college would welcome. On the other 
hand, some students who come to junior 
college with the definite desire to trans- 
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fer find out to their sorrow and chagrin 
that they are not able to carry this eo]. 
lege type of work at a transfer level, 
For all these classes of students the wel] 
planned terminal junior college has 
solution. | 

Students looking toward definite col. 
lege goals are stimulated by those ob. 
jectives. Students without definite ob. 
jectives are given an equal chance to 
develop abilities through exploration 
and experimentation. Students who dis. 
cover that the maintenance of a trans. 
fer program is beyond their powers find 
satisfaction and enrichment in the com. 
pletion of a well-rounded two-year pro. 
gram. My plea, therefore, is for more 
emphasis in junior college on the quality 
of work done by our young people. The 
most important problem for us is not 
to attempt matching hour for hour and 
credit for credit the work of any other 
institution, but to provide so stimulating 
a curriculum that we may be able not 
only to discover future fields of interest 
for our students and their ability to do 
successful work at a college level, but 
to provide a nourishing bill of fare for 
all. By keeping our standards of work 
high, we shall justify both an isthmus 
and a terminal function, and we shall 
incidentally be preparing that better 
class of students for the consideration of 
those higher institutions which look for 
quality rather than pattern. 





Any appraisal of the improved cur- 
ricular scene at the junior college would 
be incomplete should it fail to men- 
tion the improvement in the library de- 
partment. This improvement has been 
in both equipment and service. The li- 
brary is rapidly becoming the nerve cen- 
ter of the institution which is the role 
the library should assume in an institu- 
tion of higher learning.—Kenneth VW. 
McFarland in Annual Report of Super- 
intendent, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
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The Case for Semi-Professional Students 


FRANK J. 


HE instructor in semi-professional 
T courses in junior colleges is destined 
to make some fundamental changes in 
both subject matter content and in meth- 
ods of presentation, if he expects to 
succeed in that particular field. 

The semi-professional courses are oc- 
cupying a greater area each year in the 
junior college curriculum. This is es- 
pecially true since October 1937 when 
the University of California began to 
accept semi-professional credits as en- 
trance requirements. An increasing num- 
ber of other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in different parts of the country have 
done likewise. These actions have 
changed the picture considerably. The 
semi-professional students have moved 
up a point. 

On an average semi-professional stu- 
dents do not apply themselves to the 
performance of the technical skills as 
readily as do the pre-professional stu- 
dents. About 20 percent of the semi- 
professional group, however, prove to be 
good pre-professional material. These 
and similar results have been secured 
from investigations carried on by Dr. 
A. W. Bell, chairman of the Biology 
Department at Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege over a period of seven years. These 
semi-professional students are somewhat 
different from the pre-professional 
group. Dr. Bell concludes that “they 
have a different psychology as a rule, 
are restive, want to live most of life 
before they have lived much of it.” 

To this group the instructor must 
come with a psychology to inspire, with 


* Instructor in Life Sciences, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California. 


DIETSCH* 


attitudes that are sympathetic, with a 
planned program to explore, and to 
give the high points in a course. 

The following methods prove very 
successful as used by one instructor in a 
Zoology class: He first gives the class a 
brief outline of the subject and empha- 
sizes the most interesting points in a 
manner that displays his own enthusiasm 
and earnest interest. Then he takes them 
to the museum cases and shows the 
mounted preserved specimens and col- 
lections made or brought in by former 
students. He explains briefly the opera- 
tion of the microscopes and the prepara- 
tions of slides, has them look at some 
stained slides of human tissues and ends 
the first period with a reel of pictures. 

The ideal semi-professional instructor 
succeeds in arousing the interests of his 
students right from the start. Where such 
methods have prevailed throughout the 
semester, students have made remark- 
able advances. It has resulted in stu- 
dents initiating their own _ projects, 
mounting skeletons of toads, dogs, rab- 
bits and hens and preserving many speci- 
mens brought in from the outside. 

Other methods that have given direc- 
tion to semi-professional students are 
field trips, invitations to outside experts 
to speak on special subjects, preparation 
of papers on special topics by students, 
and moving pictures on the same or re- 
lated subjects. 

Instructors in aviation, drama, plant 
science, architecture and other fields 
have reported that semi-professional stu- 
dents make different demands upon them 
as instructors than do the pre-profes- 
sional students. These instructors often 
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find it more difficult to single out the 
special abilities of students in this group. 

Instructors of semi-professional stu- 
dents have an important function in un- 
folding the real personality in those stu- 
dents who come from high schools with 
feelings of inferiority because of grades 
that are not accepted for entrance re- 
quirements to the higher institutions of 
learning. 

Another problem is that among the 
semi-professional students there are two 
groups; those for whom their courses 
are terminal and those who expect to 
transfer to pre-professional courses when 
they have made up their deficiencies. 
Most junior colleges do not have the 
facilities to divide them into coherent 
groups, so the instructor must adjust 
his program to fit both types. 

The instructor of semi-professional 
students cannot fall into a routine as 
those who teach pre-professional stu- 
dents often do. Modern life with its in- 
finite variety cannot warp this type of 
youth into educational grooves or ruts. 
Majors are not desirable, or at least they 
must be minimized. 

The semi-professional students need a 
program that does not follow the tradi- 
tional charts. They need new guides to 
meet the present radically altered condi- 
tions; courses that lead to a well rounded 
program rather than to a deep, narrow 
specialty. Dr. Sproul, president of the 
University of California stated recently 
that “the semi-professional needs to learn 
to live richly without needing to get 
rich; he needs a program that will bring 
into a more condensed form the systemic 
and accumulated experiences of the race 
with a minimum of specialization.” 

The semi-professional student needs 
much social contact to develop his per- 
sonality. Some instructors meet this need 
by giving little class dinners on or off the 
campus and class parties with class talent 
on the program; methods that develop 
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standards of living which place spiritual 
and social values above the material; 
methods which make them feel that life 
is good and they can help make it better; 
methods which show that the joy of 
doing the work along the trail to the goal 
is more important than the goal itself. 

The semi-professional student cannot 
be pushed along as the pre-professional 
student can. He should be permitted to 
pause at a mile post and explore his 
special interests. He should be allowed 
to stop by the way and develop particu. 
lar points. 

Another important phase of the in- 
structor’s work is to keep in close contact 
with the community for possible jobs. 
Especially is this important when the 
college has no placement bureau. If the 
instructor keeps himself informed as to 
what type of training employers desire 
their employees to have, he can adjust 
his curriculum in those directions. 

As the new day is dawning in the semi- 
professional field there are many new 
problems, new horizons, the need for 
new methods, the necessity for a more 
elastic program to meet the needs of the 
many individuals who enter this ever and 
rapidly growing area. As someone has 
said: “sometime a really great educator 
will appear on a college campus and 
will revolutionize college methods. He 
will aim not to cram book-learning down 
a boy’s throat, but to locate, correlate and 
exercise the boy’s mental and moral 
muscles in such a way that whatever 
latent power is in a boy may come out 
and benefit the world. For any real 
teacher, here is a world opening to fame, 
wealth and service.” 





PINE MANOR CHANGES NAME 


Pine Manor School, Massachusetts, 
has officially changed its name to Pine 
Manor Junior College. 
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Needed Junior College Research 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


PHILOSOPHY 


1. Should free public education be 
the privilege of every high school grad- 
uate? 

2. What is the place of the private 
junior college in the ultimate desirable 
organization of American education? 

3. To what extent, if at all, should 
the public junior college be bound by 
general laws and regulations intended 
primarily for high schools? 

4. To what extent should the junior 
college be considered a part of secondary 
education? Of higher education? To 
what extent are higher institutions really 
secondary ? 

5. What should be the relationship of 
teachers colleges and normal schools to 
junior colleges? 


POPULATION 


1. Why do students enter junior col- 
leges? Evidence secured from parents, 
students, administrators, faculty. 

2. How many students enrolled as 
freshmen fail to return as sophomores? 
Fail to graduate? Why? How may the 
holding power be improved? 


* Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. This list 
of questions was prepared at the request of a 
Committee of the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education. This Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of D. H. 
Eikenberry, of Ohio State University, presented 
a mimeographed report of 107 pages at its 
Atlantic City meeting in February, 1938, en- 
titled Needed Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion, which was a revision of an early report 
suggesting some 1100 research problems. The 
list of junior college topics, presented here- 
with, is taken from pages 86-89 of the Atlantic 
City report. 


3. What handicaps do semi-profes- 
sional students suffer in junior college? 
How can these be reduced? 

4. Under what conditions should 
junior college graduates from various 
types of curricula be admitted to the 
upper division of the State University, 
or of other institutions of higher educa- 
tion? Can the University safely admit 
junior college graduates on the basis of 
quality of work done rather than specific 
pattern of work followed? 

>. What should be the eligibility of 
junior college graduates who enter 
higher institutions for intercollegiate 
athletic competition? 

6. What difficulties and handicaps 
does a junior college graduate find in 
transferring to the junior year of the 
university? Scholastic? Economic? So- 
cial? Student activities? How can these 
handicaps be eliminated or reduced? 

7. What become of junior college 
graduates? Of non-graduates? How 
many go to institutions selected when 
they entered junior colleges? To other 
institutions? Directly into life occupa- 
tions? Relation of intention to realiza- 
tion? Reasons for changes? Success in 
college? Success in life occupations? 

8. Sources of students enrolled in 
comparable groups of junior colleges? 
Geographical, social, economic, mental, 
etc. ? 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


1. Under what conditions should new 
public junior colleges be organized ? 

2. Should accrediting standards for 
junior colleges be set up by state de- 
partments of education, by the state 
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university, or by regional or national 
associations? If the latter, should they 
be administered by the Commission on 
Higher Education, or the Commission 
on Secondary Education, or by repre- 
sentatives of both Commissions? 

3. Are the new methods of evalua- 
tion and accreditation of secondary 
schools developed by the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
equally desirable and adaptable to the 
junior colleges? If not, how should they 
be modified? 

4. How successful is the six-four-four 
plan of organization? 

5. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the junior college which 
is organized on a different campus but 
as a branch of a university? 

6. What is the optimum size for a 
junior college? Are there desirable maxi- 
mum and minimum limits? What is the 
size necessary for an effective institu- 
tion? 

7. What are the relative values of 
different methods of junior college guid- 
ance systems? 

8. What are comparable unit costs for 
the various phases of junior college 
operation? 

9. Should junior college students pay 
tuition? If so, how much, or what pro- 
portion of total cost? 

10. Should the state share in the sup- 
port of public junior colleges? If so, on 
what basis should its support be ap- 
portioned ? 

11. How many junior colleges are 
needed in the United States? 

12. What is the extent, need, and 
desirability of junior college summer 
schools? 

13. What is the extent, need, and de- 
sirability of junior college alumni as- 
sociations? 


STAFF 
1. What are desirable types of train- 
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ing for administrative officers of junior 
colleges? 

2. What, if any, should be certifica. 
tion requirements for instructors jp 
junior colleges? 

3. What is the value of professional 
courses in education for instructors jp 
junior colleges? Desirable number, type, 
and character? 

4. What is the value of the doctor of 
philosophy degree for junior college 
instructors? Doctor of education degree? 

©. How can the teaching load of the 
instructor be fairly and adequately 
measured ? 

6. What should be the faculty-student 


ratio in a junior college? 


CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
1. What should be the relative em. 


phasis on academic, semi-professional, 
pre-professional, and general cultural 
courses? 

2. To what extent and under what 
restrictions should semi-professional 
courses be developed? 

3. How should the content of specific 
semi-professional courses be  deter- 
mined? Determination of content for any 
one such course. 

4. How successful are semi-profes- 
sional courses? 

5. What should be the content of 
general culture or social intelligence 
courses ? 

6. To what extent should survey 
courses be offered in the small junior 
college? In the large college? 

7. How can the small junior college 
offer adequate pre-professional curricula 
that will meet the varied requirements 
of professional schools? 

8. What phases of adult education 
should be undertaken in the junior col- 
lege? 

9. How effective is any particular 
method or methods of instruction in the 
junior college? 
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10. What methods are _ peculiarly 
adapted to the improvement of instruc- 
tion at the junior college level? 

11. How can marking systems be 
fairly adjusted to students in different 
types of curricula in junior colleges? 

12. What is the necessary equipment 
for any specific science laboratory ? 

13. How can the recency, adequacy, 
and appropriateness of the book and 
periodical collections of a junior college 
be evaluated ? 

14. How can the use of a library by 
students and faculty and its relation to 
classroom instruction be evaluated? 





SEMI-PROFESSIONAL CREDIT 


To what extent is credit for semi- 
professional courses given to junior col- 
lege graduates when they transfer to 
higher educational institutions? No com- 
plete and up-to-date study of this im- 
portant question has been made, but 
F. T. Dietsch of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege has sent to the Journal data from a 
few institutions which is of considerable 
significance. Statements of registrars or 
deans of other junior colleges on the 
subject will be welcomed. 

Mr. Dietsch reports that the Univer- 
sity of Southern California accepts semi- 
professional credits from Los Angeles 
City (formerly Junior) College tenta- 
tively, if the grades are A or B in the 
subjects concerned, and in addition if 
the student has had at least one year’s 
work with an average of C in the junior 
college in all other subjects. 

Occidental College gives credit for 
semi-professional work tentatively in in- 
dividual subjects. When the transfer 
student has made good in one year at 
Occidental, he receives credit for semi- 
professional courses in subjects that are 
in sequence. For example if he has taken 
a junior college semi-professional course 


in chemistry and takes more work in 
chemistry at Occidental he will receive 
credit for his semi-professional course; 
and similarly in other subjects. 

Beginning in October, 1937, the Uni- 
versity of California has accepted credit 
for semi-professional courses from cer- 
tain California junior colleges provided 
it is of sufficiently high quality. 

The registrar of Los Angeles City 
College reports that many colleges and 
universities in other states have accepted 
semi-professional credits from their 
junior college. 

Pasadena Junior College reports that 
their semi-professional courses in such 
fields as forestry, floriculture, printing, 
and radio broadcasting have been uni- 
versally accepted by institutions of the 
east, middle west, and west, provided 
the student has made a grade of A or B 
in these fields and is recommended by 
the registrar of the junior college. 

Registrars of other junior colleges who 
have had experience in securing credit 
for semi-professional courses for stu- 
dents later entering other colleges or 
universities are invited to report this 
experience to the Journal. 





LOS ANGELES RECORD 


Los Angeles City (Junior) College 
has broken a nine-year record with an 
enrollment of over 6,000. 

“Of course we are happy to have this 
record-shattering enrollment,” said Dr. 
Rosco Ingalls, Director, “for it indicates 
there is a service here which we can ren- 
der. Our college radio programs and 
entrance examinations given last May 
are probably as responsible as anything 
for the increase. However, there is a 
tremendous responsibility involved. Our 
procedure now will be to see that the 
education process in classes and activities 
actually function to best advantage.” 
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RICKER INSTITUTE 


Ricker Classical Institute, now in its 
Qlst year, announces the beginning of a 
campaign for funds to build and endow 
a $300,000 main building and central 
heating plant in accordance with the 
vote of the Trustees. Plans for the three- 
floor brick structure, to be known as 
the Science and Gymnasium Building, 
have been drawn by Harry S. Coombs, 
architect, of Lewiston, Maine. 

A promotion committee, composed of 
Fred L. Putnam, chairman, Dr. Earle S. 
Barton, both of Houlton, Maine; Stet- 
son H. Hussey, Mars Hill, Maine; Mer- 
ton L. Brown, Boston, Massachusetts; 
and George W. Burpee, New York City, 
state that the proposed building and 
equipment will cost approximately 
$250,000, the remainder of the fund to 
be used for endowment purposes. Of- 
ficials of the institution plan the expan- 
sion program in order to serve adequate- 
ly the advanced educational needs of 
Aroostook County, not as competition 
with the other Maine colleges. 

The proposed building would accom- 
modate the junior college classes for the 
most part, which since their inception 
12 years ago have increased in enroll- 
ment from 10 to a maximum of 70 stu- 
dents. Need for enlarged quarters for 
the secondary school students is indi- 
cated by the rapid increase in enroll- 
ment from 190 students in 1935-36 to 
260 students in 1936-37. The second- 


year course is in its third year. 


GRAND RAPIDS INCREASE 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Michi- 


gan, reports an increase in enrollment 
this year of more than 20 per cent. 


FILM LIBRARIES 


Establishment of a non-profit educa. 
tional motion’ picture corporation 
known as the Association of School Film 
Libraries, Inc., was announced in Au. 
gust at the organization’s main offices in 
the Time and Life Building, 9 Rocke. 
feller Plaza, by Fanning Hearon, its 
executive director. 

“The corporation,” said Mr. Hearon, 
“is a direct result of the often-expressed 
desire of American schools and colleges 
for one central source to which they may 
turn for help and advice in securing the 
films they need in determining the value 
of motion pictures in education.” 

The membership of the Association 
will be limited to educational institu. 
tions and non-commercial distributors 
serving the educational! field. For these 
members the Association will obtain ap- 
praisals of films which are available and 
those which could be made available. 

The Association will then do what it 
can to help its members obtain such 
films. It will not itself rent or produce 
films, but will be simply a helpful, im. 
partial liaison unit between picture mak- 
ers and picture users. 

At present the Association is financed 
by a grant from the General Education 
Board. Experience of the last 20 years 
makes it evident that, if the schools and 
colleges are to discover the potentialities 
of the film in education, they must have 
films with which to experiment. The work 
of the Association seems a way of ac- 
complishing this. Its first job will be to 
find ways, on behalf of its members, 
whereby all the sources of films of value 
in education may be drawn upon by those 
interested in their use. 


? 
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ST. PETERSBURG GROWTH 


St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida, 
reports the largest registration in its his- 
tory, with 333 students enrolled the 
first week, an increasing percentage of 
them being out-of-town students. 


SANTA MONICA CROWDED 


Santa Monica Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, was forced to turn away more 
than 300 prospective students this fall 
on account of lack of facilities. The en- 
rollment is in excess of 1100 students, 
and the plant is taxed to the limit to 
accommodate them. 


HIGH SCHOOL ELIMINATED 


Pfeiffer Junior College, North Caro- 
lina, reports that it has discontinued its 
high school department in order to con- 
centrate all of its resources and efforts 
on the work of the junior college proper. 
This institution, conducted under the 
auspices of the Methodist church, has a 
full-time faculty of 15 members and last 
year had an enrollment of 128 students. 


LASELL ENROLLMENT 


The enrollment at Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, this fall has reached 
424, breaking its own record for three 
years in succession. Lasell has acquired 
three new residences during the summer, 
one of which is used as the infirmary. 
Blaisdell has this year been adapted to 
a junior residence. Briggs is another 
new junior house, located on Maple Ter- 
race; and Cushing, a senior house, is 
directly across the street from Carpen- 
ter Hall on Woodland Road. Lasell now 
has a building named for each of the 
past presidents of the college. The col- 
lege was named for Edward Lasell. Brag- 
don Hall, Briggs and Cushing have been 
named for former presidents, and Wins- 
low Hall has been named after the pres- 


ent head, Dr. Guy M. Winslow. 
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NORTH CENTRAL STUDY 


During the current year James L. 
Beck, Dean of Thornton Junior College, 
Illinois, is planning to make a special 
study of the public junior colleges with- 
in the territory of the North Central 
Association which are located in districts 
characterized by large scale industry. 


LEGAL BARRIER REMOVED 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Malone, New York, reads: “The last 
legal barrier to the construction of Paul 
Smith’s College of Arts and Sciences in 
the Adirondacks has been removed. The 
Franklin County Surrogate Court has 
sustained the will of the late Phelps 
Smith, providing that his $2,500,000 
estate be used for founding the college. 
The will was contested by twenty-two 
cousins of Smith, son of the late Paul 
Smith, a pioneer Adirondack Mountain 
guide, hotel man and utility magnate, 
for whom the college is named. The col- 
lege is to be erected on the shores of 
St. Regis Lake, the site of the famous 
Paul Smith’s Hotel, destroyed by fire 
several years ago.” 


PRESIDENT BLACKWELL INSTALLED 


On October 15 Hoyt Blackwell was 
installed as president of Mars Hill Col- 
lege, North Carolina. The convocation 
exercises were held in the college audi- 
torium in the morning, President Emeri- 
tus R. L. Moore presiding. The installa- 
tion address was given by Dr. Frank 
Porter Graham, President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. This was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of delegates 
from colleges and educational organiza- 
tions. In the afternoon President Black- 
well presided at a symposium, “The Es- 
sential Function of the Small Christian 
College in the Light of Modern Trends 
in Education.” Later in the afternoon 
occurred a football game between Mars 
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Hill College and West Carolina Teach- 


ers College. In the evening, following an 
informal reception at the president’s 
home for delegates and visitors, the Mars 
Hill College Players presented in the 
outdoor theater “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT’S ENROLLMENT 


With the added facilities provided by 
its new $15,000 dormitory, Virginia In- 
termont Junior College, Virginia, opened 
its 55th session this fall with a record 
enrollment of 300 boarding students in 
addition to day students. Commenting 
on the enrollment, President H. G. Noff- 
singer, who last spring completed his 
25th year at Intermont, stated: “We have 
never known anything like this in the 
history of the college. In spite of the 
recession and a more rigid policy of 
admission, the problem for several weeks 
has been what to do with the large num- 
ber of students seeking to enter.” Young 
women are now enrolled from 30 states 
and four foreign countries. Practically 
every state from Maine to Texas, with 
most of the mid-western states, is repre- 
sented, and in addition Argentina, Cuba, 
Panama Canal Zone, and Puerto Rico. 


MARS HILL DORMITORY 


The Edna Corpening Moore Dormi- 
tory for Women was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises during commence- 
ment at Mars Hill College, North Caro- 
lina, in June. This beautiful and com- 
modious fireproof building, which will 
provide rooms for 120 persons, is filled 
to capacity this fall. 


NEW KENTUCKY COLLEGE 


Ashland Junior College, the second 
publicly controlled junior college in 
Kentucky, has opened this year at Ash- 
land. Dr. Herbert C. Hazel is at the head 


of the new institution. 
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RELATIVE COSTS 


A recent bulletin of the United States 
Office of Education (No. 27, 1937), 
“University Unit Costs,” contains de. 
tailed information on “cost per student- 
credit-hour” for different subjects and 
different schools at the junior college, 
senior college, and graduate levels. A 
summary of costs for all subjects com. 
bined in five institutions analyzed fol- 
lows: 





University Junior- Senior- Graduate 
college college 
A $4.25 $9.29 $12.18 
B 7.71 9.82 13.58 
C 4.17 9.55 21.13 
D 6.97 9.41 21.45 
E 4.89 &.16 11.50 
Av. $5.60 $9.37 $15.97 
Ratio 100 167 285 


In 1925 Stevens and Elliott made an 
extensive study of unit costs in higher 
education, based upon data at a single 
institution, the University of Washing- 
ton. They found the relative costs at the 
three levels to be in the ratio 100: 164: 
488. Junior college administrators will 
be interested to note that the two studies 
agree very closely in placing senior col- 
lege instruction at very close to two- 
thirds more expensive than that given at 
the junior college level. Graduate in- 
struction, however, is only about three 
times as expensive as junior college in- 
struction in the recent study as com- 
pared with almost five times as great 
as found in the earlier study. 


NEW MINNESOTA COLLEGES 


Two new public junior colleges are 
reported in Minnesota this year, Albert 
Lea and Brainerd. Clare Jordan is dean 
of the former, Emil Heintz of the latter. 
This makes a total of fourteen public 
junior colleges in the state. 
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$66,000 FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


The General Education Board has 
made a grant of $66,000 to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for a three- 
year study of general education at the 
junior college level. It is planned that a 
group of twenty to thirty junior col- 
leges, teachers colleges, liberal arts col- 
leges, and universities will participate 
in a series of experimental studies in 
their own institutions, and that each 
participating institution will contribute 
$1,000 toward the expenses of the study. 
The University of Chicago will provide 
housing and other facilities for the cen- 
tral office and co-ordinating staff. Dr. 
Ralph Tyler has been chosen Director 
of the Study. It is planned that partici- 
pating institutions shall designate one 
member of their staff to act as a liaison 
officer between the central office and the 
institution. The committee in charge of 
the project, of which Dr. George A. 
Works is chairman, is to be preponder- 
antly composed of representatives of the 
co-operating institutions. Announcement 
of the names of participating institu- 
tions and of the personnel of the central 
committee will be made in the near 
future. 


History of the Project 


Educators have been much concerned 
during recent years about the program 
at the upper high school and junior col- 
lege level in American educational insti- 
tutions. Their concern has been accentu- 
ated by the rapid increase in enrollments 
in these institutions, and a consequent 
broadening of the interests and abilities 
of students at this level. General social 
and economic dislocations have focused 
the attention of educator and layman 


alike on the need for a re-examination 
of the education of youth in terms of the 
adjustments which they will be required 
to make in after-school life. During the 
past decade many institutions have al- 
tered their programs of instruction in an 
attempt to provide a more effective gen- 
eral education both for students who 
will leave school at the end of the junior 
college period and for those who will 
continue beyond that point. While many 
of these experiments have common aims, 
the educational programs designed to 
achieve these aims differ substantially. 
Thus far only scattered and sporadic 
attempts have been made to evaluate 
these widely divergent educational pro- 
grams in terms of their professed objec- 
tives. Moreover, where such studies have 
been made there has been too little inter- 
change of the results among institutions. 
There is little clear-cut evidence, there- 
fore, that the results hoped for are actu- 
ally achieved. Many institutions are 
eager to study their programs system- 
atically, but lack the financial and hu- 
man resources necessary for making such 
studies. 

Stimulated by a number of these in- 
stitutions, officers and committees of the 
American Council on Education have re- 
viewed problems at the upper high 
school and junior college level. It has be- 
come increasingly clear that a study of 
these problems is urgently needed at the 
present time. Without wishing to mini-: 
mize the need for similar studies at the 
upper high school level the Council’s 
committee has developed a co-operative 
plan of experimentation and evaluation 
at the junior college level in the field of 
general education which will be tried out 
in the next few years. 
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Outline of the Study 


The plan provides for an evaluation 
of experimental programs in general 
education already in operation and those 
which institutions may wish to inaugu- 
rate. A central staff will assist these in- 
stitutions in a study of their educational 
objectives, in organizing or revising pro- 
grams of study to attain these objectives, 
and in measuring the extent to which 
these programs achieve the objectives 
established by faculties. An attempt will 
be made to assist faculties in attacking 
educational problems experimentally. 
An interchange of experience among the 
co-operating institutions, as well as 
among others, will be provided for. It is 
hoped that the experimental evidence 
produced in the study will solve some of 
the crucial problems now facing facul- 
ties which are trying to construct an ef- 
fective program of general education at 
the junior college level. The long run 
effect of the study will be the accumula- 
tion of a large body of material bearing 
on the problems of general education 
and the development of educational 
leaders capable of continuing productive 
educational research. 


Selection of Institutions 


In the selection of institutions to co- 
operate in this project the Council’s com- 
mittee has had these considerations in 
mind: 

1. Since general education should be 
the concern of all types of higher insti- 
tutions, it is desirable to have repre- 
sented in the group, arts colleges within 
universities, four-year independent lib- 
eral arts colleges, junior colleges, and 
teachers colleges. 

2. The major concern in this project 
will be the evaluation of programs of 
general education in a variety of insti- 
tutions. It is not intended to impose 
standard curricula, uniform systems of 


instruction, or common forms of or. 
ganization upon co-operating institu. 
tions. Each institution will be encour- 
aged to develop its own program in the 
light of its philosophy of education, its 
objectives, and its financial and human 
resources, The study is designed to pro- 
vide opportunities, services, and facili. 
ties to increase the effectiveness of local 
experimentation and to provide for an 
exchange of experience among institu- 
tions. 

3. In the beginning the number of in- 
stitutions will be limited to twenty, but 
the committee may expand the size of 
the group if this seems desirable and 
financially feasible. 

4. Because of budgetary limitations, it 
will be necessary to select the majority 
of institutions from the mid-western sec- 
tion of the country. 


Criteria of Selection 


In accordance with the present plan, 
membership in the group will be limited 
to those institutions which can satisfy 
the following conditions: 

1. Each institution should be able to 
present concrete evidence showing that 
it is seriously concerned with a study of 
its educational program. 

2. Each co-operating _institution 
should, therefore, demonstrate that it has 
both potential administrative and _ in- 
structional leadership of a type which 
will guarantee sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of education and 
active participation in the program of 
this study. 

3. Each institution should show evi- 
dence that it has made its faculty familiar 
with the purposes of this project, and 
that the faculty understands the responsi- 
bilities that participation involves. 

4. Each institution will be expected 
to publish, or permit to be published, 
the results of significant experimenta- 
tion conducted as a part of the work of 
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the co-operative study. In institutional 
comparisons the identity of institutions 
will not be revealed. 

5. The board of control of each in- 
stitution should express its intention to 
assume its share of the expenses involved 
in this project. 

6. The Committee on the Co-operative 
Study in General Education may add 
other criteria for selecting institutions 
if it appears necessary to do so. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has recently published a 66-page 
brochure by William Warner Bishop, 1i- 
brarian of the University of Michigan, 
entitled “Carnegie Corporation and Col- 
lege Libraries, 1929-1938.” Mr. Bishop 
was chairman of the earlier committee 
which studied four-year college libraries 
and recommended the distribution of 
funds to them. He was also chairman of 
the later Junior College Advisory Group 
whose activities have been reported 
somewhat fully in the Junior College 
Journal during the past three years. He 
is particularly well qualified, therefore, 
to present an authoritative summary of 
the important contributions both in cash 
and in studies made which have resulted 
from the activities of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in the college library field in 
the past decade. 

The sections devoted to libraries in 
junior colleges review the history of the 
Carnegie study and point out its chief 
results: general collection of data, the 
Mohrhardt List of Books for Junior Coll- 
lege Libraries, the visits to 184 junior 
college libraries by library specialists, 
the grants of $300,000 to 92 junior col- 
lege libraries, the statement of standards 
for junior college libraries, and cen- 
tralized purchasing for junior colleges. 

All except the last topic already have 
been fully presented in the Journal. 
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Centralized purchasing through the fa- 
cilities of the library of the University 
of Michigan has proved of great bene- 
fit to junior college libraries, both pro- 
fessionally and financially. Concerning 
it, Mr. Bishop writes as follows: 


Centralized purchasing is now in op- 
eration for the junior colleges, of course 
on a somewhat smaller scale than the 
earlier buying. Again orders are being 
placed with the same dealers whose 
services were used before, although there 
are naturally fewer orders for foreign 
books. In contrast to nearly 200 dealers 
from whom books were purchased for 
the four-year colleges, fewer than 30 
dealers have been drawn upon at the 
present time in the junior college pur- 
chasing. This is, of course, in part 
due to the character of the books ordered 
by the junior colleges, and in part to 
the fact that the sums available are 
smaller, so that they are being spent 
chiefly for books issued by American 
firms. Again the selection of titles is 
entirely in the hands of the colleges; 
orders are not questioned, and no at- 
tempt has been made to influence pur- 
chases. Order forms have been provided, 
and this has resulted in a greater degree 
of uniformity and simplicity, and has 
greatly lessened the work of the pur- 
chasing office. It is perhaps worth while 
noting that a limited number of phono- 
graph records and pictures have been 
ordered on appropriations for both 
groups of colleges. Musical scores have 
also been purchased in comparatively 
small numbers. Maps too have been 
bought. The appropriation for books, 
therefore, has been stretched to cover 
other related material. As in the case 
of the first Advisory Group, we have 
discouraged colleges wishing to pay for 
current subscriptions to periodicals from 
these grants, since these seem to be a 
continuing obligation on the part of 
the college. We have, however, been glad 
to help colleges fill out sets of periodi- 
cals. This was a considerable part of the 
work of the purchasing office in its first 
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years, but is likely to be a small portion 
only with the junior college group. 

It is perhaps too early to attempt any 
statement as to the character of the pur- 
chases. A large proportion of the books 
ordered has been taken directly from 
Mohrhardt’s List of Books for Junior 
College Libraries. With the passage of 
time the orders for books published after 
the List appeared will undoubtedly grow 
in number. 

Very careful records have been kept 
to discover what savings have been ac- 
complished by centralized purchasing. 
Up to the present time the savings to the 
junior colleges have been decidedly 
higher than for the four- regu colleges, 
amounting to about 2714 per cent of 
the list price. When one recalls how 
many books at net cost are included in 
these orders, this saving is indeed re- 
markable. It is noteworthy that the work 
of identifying books still has to be per- 
formed, in spite of the fact that the 
forms on which books are now ordered 
suggest the need for more complete in- 
formation than was furnished in the 
earlier orders pouperes by the colleges 
themselves. . 

On the whole we are thoroughly satis- 
fied with the character of the books 
which are being ordered by the junior 
colleges. The orders contain a distinctly 
larger element of books of a popular 
character than in the case of the four- 
year colleges. This is probably a result 
of the definite emphasis in all our pub- 
licity on efforts to get away from the 
textbook. The colleges can be trusted to 
supply a sufficient number of textbooks, 
but most of them have not had enough 
money to supplement these with more 
attractive and yet authoritative works of 
a more general character. There is 
abundant evidence that the junior col- 
leges have been distinctly stimulated to 
give attention to the problem of their 
libraries. Proof of this can be found in 
the increasing number of articles about 
junior college libraries, and in the in- 
creased demands by junior colleges made 
on library schools for trained librarians 


and in the requests for assistance in 
planning library quarters, many of 
which have come to the chairman of the 
advisory group. 


Appendices contain a list of the grants 
made classified by amount, by state, and 
by region; and a bibliography of twenty 
titles of articles referring to grants for 
junior college libraries by Adams, Bish- 
op, Eells, Haggard, Johnson, Lester, Mc- 
Diarmid, Mohrhardt, Rush, Miss Stone, 
and Wood. 


CHOOSING A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


To THE EpITor: 

May we take this opportunity to thank 
the officers of the private and church 
junior colleges who have co-operated so 
splendidly this summer and fall in the 
preparation of material for the forth- 
coming junior college directory? 

The presidents and deans of more 
than 225 of these institutions have filled 
out questionnaires and reviewed copy 
that has been prepared descriptive of 
their own institutions. If for any reason 
any junior college president has not re- 
viewed the copy for his own institution, 
he should get in touch with us at once. 

Since the public junior colleges are 
unfamiliar with this project, a word of 
explanation may be appropriate. This 
directory will appear under the title, 
How to Choose a Junior College. It is 
being published by Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, and is expected to appear 
about February 1. 

The major portion of the directory is 
to be devoted to detailed descriptions of 
the individual private and church junior 
colleges. This section is limited to pri- 
vate institutions because most of them 
are residential, while the public are not. 
The student who plans to attend a public 
junior college usually knows all about 
the educational opportunities offered by 
his local institution. The student plan- 
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ning to attend a private junior college 
may choose from a number of institu- 
tions any distance from home. 

This publication is an attempt to in- 
terpret the junior college to prospective 
students and their parents. It also gives 
facts about the history, personnel, cur- 
riculums, enrollment, and church con- 
trol of these institutions—facts that will 
be helpful to educators and school guid- 
ance officers. 

Educational advisers will also be as- 
sisted by the statistical tables covering 
all institutions, which will be reprinted 
in the directory from the Junior College 
Journal. May we at this time express our 
appreciation of the courtesy of the edi- 
torial board in permitting this reprint. 
It shows a splendid spirit of co-operation 
that we are sure is also appreciated by 
the junior college presidents. 

Cordially yours, 
Wayne Davis 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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1937. 177 pages. 
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an Introduction by Edward Mead Earle. Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1938. 618 pages. 

WituiaM L. Hart, Introduction to College Al- 
gebra. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1937. 
270 pages. 

FRANK Ernest Hitt, Man-Made Culture: The 
Educational Activities of Men’s Clubs. Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, New 
York, 1938. 166 pages. 

FRANK Ernest Hitt, Listen and Learn: Fif- 
teen Years of Adult Education on the Air. 
American Association for Adult Education, 
New York, 1937. 248 pages. 

Atvin Jounson, The Public Library—A Peo- 
ple’s University. American Association for 
Adult Education, New York, 1938. 85 pages. 

Witiram S. LEARNED and Ben D. Woop, The 
Student and His Knowledge: A Report to 
the Carnegie Foundation on the Results of 
the High School and College Examinations 
of 1928, 1930, and 1932 (Bulletin No. 29). 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York, 1938. 406 pages. 

Hastincs Lyon, Corporations and their Fi- 
nancing. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1938. 
946 pages. 

Joun H. MacDonatp, Office Management. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1937. 599 
pages. 

Ratpu V. Macorrin and Marcaret Y. Henry, 
Latin—First Year. Silver Burdett Co., New 
York, 1938. 465 pages. 

Horace Mann, Go Forth and Teach (Cen- 
tennial Edition). National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1937. 148 pages. 

















From the Secretary’s Desk 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RESEARCH 


About three years ago the American 
Council on Education became interested 
in a suggestion for a comprehensive 
evaluation, synthesis, and integration of 
the findings of educational research. 
This proposal for a “Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research” has been con- 
sidered by various groups. The useful- 
ness of a general reference work that 
would provide critical summaries and 
interpretations of the findings of educa- 
tional research is obvious. W. W. Char- 
ters, F. N. Freeman, and Walter S. Mon- 
roe (chairman) have been appointed a 
planning committee. Competent indi- 
viduals in different fields have been 
asked to participate in the evaluation 
and interpretation of research within the 
different areas into which the whole 
field of education has been divided. It is 
expected that contributions will be re- 
ceived by January 1939 and that the 
finished work will appear in July 1940. 
The Executive Secretary has been asked 
to prepare the section on the junior col- 
lege. 

NEW MEMBERS 

Every junior college in the United 
States should belong to the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, either 
as an active or as an associate member. 
Any junior college which has been ac- 
credited by a recognized regional or 
state accrediting agency is eligible to 
active membership, carrying with it a 
subscription to the Junior College Jour- 
nal and the opportunity for faculty 
members to secure the Journal at half 
price in group subscription totaling 
half or more of the number of faculty 
members. Is your institution a mem- 
ber? 


DIRECTORY INFORMATION 


The postcard information for the new 
directory is coming in very satisfactor- 
ily, but the response to this request for 
information is far from complete. Please 
see that your dean or registrar sends in 
his card immediately, if he has not al- 
ready done so, as it is hoped that every 
junior college in the country will be 
represented this year—and with com. 
plete and accurate information concern- 
ing it. 

ADDRESSES GIVEN 


The Executive Secretary gave an ad- 
dress on the development and signifi- 
cance of the junior college before the 
Winchester College Club, Winchester, 
Massachusetts, October 26. He also spoke 
before the students of Chevy Chase Jun- 
ior College, October 19. 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Association has secured from the 
Stanford University Press, former pub- 
lishers, their complete stock of back num- 
bers of the first eight volumes of the 
Journal. There is a considerable supply 
of most issues, but a few are almost if 
not completely exhausted. In order to 
have complete files available for libraries 
which wish to secure entire sets the As- 
sociation is anxious to obtain additional 
copies of the following numbers: 





November 1930 
December 1930 
January 1931 
February 1931 
November 1932 


May 1934 
November 1935 
December 1935 
January 1936 
January 1937 


One dollar each will be paid for a lim- 
ited number of each of these issues. 
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Judging the New Books 











MERTON E. HILL (compiler), The Func- 
tioning of the California Public Jun- 
ior College. Berkeley, California. 
1938. 108 pages. 

The Works Progress Administration 
has made possible this significant study 
of the development and present status 
of the curricula of the public junior col- 
leges in California. For each public jun- 
ior college in the state a chart is given 
showing the number of courses offered 
each year that the institution has been in 
existence, classified in four groups— 
university lower division, cultural, spe- 
cific vocational, and semi-professional. 
Facing each of these graphs is a page 
of comment and interpretation by the 
dean or president of the junior college 
concerned setting forth his philosophy of 
junior college education and his point 
of view with reference to the function- 
ing of his institution. Without doubt this 
is the most extensive historical study of 
junior college curricula that has been 
made in California, or in any state. For 
the state as a whole the number of 
courses has increased from 16 in 1916- 
17 to 800 in 1926-27, and to 4116 in 
1937-38. Unfortunately no summaries 
are given of the relative frequency of 
the four different types of courses for 
the entire group of colleges. President 
Robert G. Sproul contributes a fore- 
word, and the compiler has two intro- 
ductory historical chapters which give 
a wealth of valuable information con- 
cerning the junior colleges in California. 


Dr. Hill also has a final chapter, “The . 


Future of the Public Junior College,” 
which closes with the statement: “The 
Community College of the Future, then, 
will take care of a greater part of the 
post-high school young people and weld 


them into a body of trained men and 
women destined to do a large part of 
the semiprofessional work of the coun- 
try.” 


CATHERINE M. HIMEs and Martna F. 
Curist, A Laboratory Course in 
Reading and Writing. F. S. Crofts and 
Company, New York, 1938. 372 
pages. 

The authors are instructors in English 
in two of the Chicago City Junior Col- 
leges, Herzl and Wright. Their book, 
which has grown out of actual classroom 
experience in the junior college class- 
room, is primarily a workbook, not a 
handbook or a rhetoric. Its purpose is 
to provide a plan and to furnish mate- 
rials that a college student may use in 
order to improve his reading and writ- 
ing. The order of subjects is determined 
by the immediacy of the student’s needs. 
The style and content are such as to 
pique his curiosity, stir his ambition, 
strengthen his courage, and challenge 
his powers. The six parts deal with 
orientation and reading, skills involved 
in learning to write, practical applica- 
tions of writing, approaches to subject 
matter, investigational writing, and ad- 
vanced writing. 


Louise A. MENEFEE and M. M. CuHam- 
BERS, American Youth: An Annotated 
Bibliography. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 1938. 
492 pages. 

Would you like to find a magazine 
article on youth movements in America? 
A report on what young people are 
thinking about work, wages, war, re- 
ligion, marriage? A booklet on how to 
apply for a job? Perhaps you would 
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like an appraisal and criticism of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, an article 
on work-camps in Germany, or a report 
on the effect of the depression upon the 
nutrition and health of children in Amer- 
ica. How about the outlook for rural 
youth? What are the interests and apti- 
tudes of Negro youth? Do you know 
what a community survey of youth is 
and how it is made? What is a museum 
for? What is the problem of leisure? 
What is the relation between education 
and recreation? What is the future of 
the local public junior college in Amer- 
ica? This is a practical guide-book giv- 
ing the sources of information to answer 
these and hundreds of related questions 
regarding the problems of American 
youth today. In selection, in classifica- 
tion, in annotations, this extensive bib- 
liography of 2500 titles ranks high. Jun- 
ior college administrators, guidance ofh- 
cers, librarians will find it a valuable 
source of significant material. 


WALTER V. BINGHAM, Aptitudes and Ap- 
titude Testing. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1937. 390 pages. 

Junior college counsellors will find 
this an exceedingly valuable source of 
recent information, both theoretical and 
practical, on aptitudes of students and 
methods of determining them according 
to the best scientific information now 
available. Part I, “Aptitudes and Guid- 
ance,” deals more with the theoretical 
aspects of the subject. Part II discusses 
concretely the aptitudes necessary for 
manual occupations, skilled trades, cler- 
ical occupations, and the professions— 
engineering, law, medicine, nursing, 
teaching, and music and art. Part III, 
while perhaps briefer than desirable, 
covering only 60 pages, treats the selec- 
tion and administration of tests, giving 
of group tests, and interpretation of test 
performance. An appendix of more than 
100 pages contains a careful selection 
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of tests which educational and voca. 
tional pyschologists have found most 
helpful when counselling. Wherever pos. 
sible preference has been given to tests 
for which both general adult norms and 
vocational norms are available as wel] 
as those which have satisfactory statisti. 
cal reliability. They are grouped as fol. 
lows: auditory, acuity, manual aptitudes, 
mechanical aptitudes, clerical aptitudes, 
intelligence, scientific aptitudes, art 
judgment, and vocational interests. 


ARTHUR T. BAWDEN, Man’s Physical 
Universe: A Survey of Physical Sci. 
ence for Colleges. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937. 812 
pages. 

The author is an instructor in Stock- 
ton Junior College, California and his 
work is the result of definite classroom 
experience. An increasing number of 
junior colleges are endeavoring to give 
general survey courses but are handi- 
capped by lack of suitable texts. For 
instructors in the field of the physical 
sciences this practical textbook should 
prove very helpful. It is arranged in 
teaching units and can be covered satis- 
factorily in a three-hour course for a 
year or a five-hour course for a semester. 
Numerous teaching aids are provided. 
The author has prepared a series of brief 
objective type quizzes in the form of 
slides for each section. He has found 
that a daily five-minute quiz projected 
on the screen without loss of time stimu- 
lates daily preparation. The course is 
designed to bring from the physical sci- 
ences the most important facts and gen- 
eralizations which have a bearing on 
eight important aspects of man’s experi- 
ence. The material is presented in such 
a way as to develop in the student open, 
critical, and cultural attitudes of mind 
that will lead him to attempt to use the 
scientific method in solving all the prob- 
lems of life. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges* 











3355. BisHop, WILLIAM WARNER, Car- 


3350. 


3397. 


3308. 


negie Corporation and College Li- 
braries, 1929-1938, Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, New York 
(1938) , 66 pages. 

Reviews the history of Carnegie 
Corporation studies of and grants to 
four-year and junior college libraries. 
For fuller summary and extracts see 
Junior College Journal, IX, 99 (No- 
vember 1938). 


CHAMBERS, M. M., The Sixth 
Yearbook of School Law, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1938), 150 pages. 

Includes one discussion of condi- 


tions of teacher tenure in Compton 
Junior College, California. (p. 21) 


ENGLEHART, Max D., “The Nature 
of the Abilities Required in the 
Survey Courses of the Chicago 
City Junior Colleges,” Journal of 
Experimental Education (March 
1938), pp. 318-25. 


A technical study based upon scores 
on six comprehensive examinations 
and a general psychological test given 
to 200 students. Conclusion: “The re- 
sults of this study support the conten- 
tion that the survey courses qualify as 
survey courses in that the abilities re- 
quired are largely common. While spe- 
cial talent may be required for super- 
lative achievement in a given survey 
course, average or even superior 
achievement is possible for the student 
of average or superior status with re- 
spect to general ability.” 


FarNER, E. F., “A 6-4-4 Plan in 
Operation,” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary School 
Principals, 22:25-28 (April 1938). 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1,600 titles of 
this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 


should be included. 


3399. 


3360. 


3361. 


3362. 
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An appraisal of the success of the 
6-4-4 plan in Parsons, Kansas, three 
years after its inauguration by the dean 
of the four-year junior college. Con- 
clusion: “Three years may not be 
enough time to evaluate a new school 
organization. If, however, the faculty 
and administration of the Parsons 
schools were asked now to give their 
opinion of the new plan, there is no 
doubt that a large majority would 
heartily endorse the change.” 


FARNER, E. F., “A 6-4-4 Plan in 
Operation,’ Education Digest, 
3:17-19 (June 1938). 

Digest of article by E. F. Farmer in 
Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 22:25-28 
(April 1938). See No. 3358. 


Hitt, Merton E., The Function- 
ing of the California Public Jun- 
tor College, Berkeley, California, 
1938, 108 pages. 

A detailed analysis of the curricular 
offerings of each of the public junior 
colleges in California, with certain 


supplementary matter. For review see 
this issue of the Journal, page 103. 


Jounson, B. Lamar, “Strengths 
and Weaknesses of General Edu- 
cation,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 9:71-76 (February 1938). 


Presents three weaknesses and three 
strengths of general education as ex- 
emplified at the General Colleges of the 
Universities of Florida, Chicago, and 
Minnesota and at Mount Pleasant 
(Michigan) State Teachers College, 
Hendrix College, and Stephens College. 


JOHNSON, PALMER O., and Har- 
VEY, OswaLp, L., The National 
Youth Administration (Staff 
Study No. 13 of the Advisory 
Committee on Education), Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1938, 121 pages. 
Contains information on the extent 
of the NYA program as it concerned 


more than 12,000 students in 439 
junior colleges in 1936-37. (pp. 25-47) 
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3363. Love, Matcotm A., The lowa 3367. MITCHELL, MarJorie, “Cottey 


3364. 


3365. 


3366. 


Public Junior College: Its Aca- 
demic, Social and Vocational Ef- 
fectiveness (University of Iowa 
Studies: Studies in Education, 
Vol. X, No. 3, May 1, 1938), Iowa 
City, lowa, 128 pages. 

Doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Summary chapter pub- 
lished in large part in Junior College 
Journal, 9:84-88 (November 1938). A 
comprehensive study with special em- 
phasis on the curriculum, instruction, 
and success of graduates. Contains ex- 
tensive data based upon psychological, 
English, and social studies tests given 
to 506 seniors in 26 public junior col- 
leges. One chapter contains valuable 
data on 746 graduates who did not 
transfer to other educational institu- 
tions. 


McFaARLAND, KENNETH W., The 
Coffeyville Public Schools, 1938- 
1939, Coffeyville, Kansas, 1938, 
102 pages (mimeographed). 

Superintendent’s report and _= an- 
nouncement bulletin for the new year. 
Contains a section relating to Coffey- 
ville Junior College (pp. 35-41). Also 
numerous paragraphs dealing with the 
junior college in the superintendent’s 
report. 


McNEELy, Joun H., “University 
Unit Costs,” U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1937, No. 27, 
Washington, D.C., 1938, 35 pages. 


Chapter V, “Costs for Different 
Levels,” contains information on rela- 
tive instructional costs in junior col- 
lege, senior college, and graduate 
school of six universities. 


MENEFEE, LoultIsE A., and CHAM- 
BERS, M. M., American Youth: 
An Annotated Bibliography, 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1938, 492 


pages. 

An extensive bibliography, contain- 
ing 2,500 carefully selected and fully 
annotated titles dealing with all phases 
of the modern youth problem. Thirty 
of these references refer to the junior 
college, over half of them being to 
articles published in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. For review see this issue 
of the Journal, page 103. 


3368. 


3369. 


3370. 


College: An Adventure in De. 
mocracy, P.E.O. Record, 50:19 
(August 1938). 


An educational “confession of faith” 
by the new president of Cottey College, 
Missouri. 


Morean, WALTER E., Statistics of 
California Junior Colleges for the 
School Year Ending June 30, 


1936, Sacramento, California, 
July 1938, 33 pages. 
This mimeographed bulletin con. 


tinues the annual compilation of statis. 
tics of California public junior colleges 
which for several years has been pre. 
sented in printed form. Unfortunately 
the valuable statistical summaries and 
tables are two years late in appearing, 
A selected bibliography of 34 titles on 
California junior colleges is a new and 
valuable feature. Reports total enroll- 
ment of 41,966 students in the public 
junior colleges of the state. 


RiccrarpDi, NicHouas, “Reorgan- 
ization of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges,” School 
and Society, 48:200-01 (August 
13, 1938). 


Brief historical sketch of the Associ- 
ation and description of plans for 
opening an executive office at Wash- 
ington with Walter C. Eells as secre- 


tary. 


RoeMER, JosepH, “The Junior 
College—the People’s College,” 
in Proceedings of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, Spokane, 1938, 
pp. 26-28. 


A plea for a broadened concept of 
the place of the junior college. “May 
I express the hope that leaders in 
higher education will envision the need 
and the place of the junior college as 
a great agency of late adolescent and 
adult education and be willing to lay 
aside prejudices, preconceived notions, 
and vested interests in order for the 
junior college of tomorrow to have its 


Fourth of July.” 











